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THE PROBLEM 


OF MARRIAGE 


IN THE LIGHT OF PHRENOLOGY 


By J. A. 


There are many people in the world 
who think that marriages are made in 
heaven. Therefore whatever arrange- 
ments are made between parties here 
below they recognize as endorsed by 
the Supreme Being above. The ques- 
tion of how much of a free agent man 
is in this matter is what we would like 
to discuss in the present article, and 
decide as far as within our power lies 
what part Phrenology plays in this 
problem. ; 

That customs have changed very 
much during the past decade is note- 
worthy. But from time immemorial 
no topic has occupied so much thought 
and attention as that of marriage. Yet 


it is a topic of so much importance 


that it is a wonder it is so lightly con- 
sidered, and one might imagine that 
all parties contemplating marriage 
would endeavor to find out more seri- 
ously what are the real characteristics 
of each before they run so much risk. 
We may safely say that hardly any 
day in one’s existence has fuller antic- 
ipations of a bright, joyous, roseate 
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fulfilment than one’s wedding day. 
Would that the wedding bells could 
be always ringing in the lives of -all 
wedded people. 

Tt is the law of nature and‘ the de- 

sign of our Creator. that marriage 
should exist, and the human mind is 
made up of those qualities that go to 
prove that the social instincts, if right- 
ly exercised; are a factor for good in 
the commonwealth of the great human 
family. 
_ No picture in human life is moére 
beautiful than that of a propertly 
mated pair, harmoniously developed, 
though differently organized, who 
have weathered the storms of life to- 
gether; who have reared their chil- 
dren and sent them out into the world 
fully equipped in their turn to bear 
the burdens of life. 

In all animal life we see the same 
law applied as in the human, for 
horses unequally yoked together are 
a menace. to the burden they have to 
carry. 
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So in chemistry, the qualities that 
have to be combined to produce cer- 
tain results have to be thoroughly 
studied and understood before the 
compound is put together. 

In all construction work, the same 
laws of association and adaptation 
have to be studied; otherwise there 
would not be harmony, and failure 
would be the result. 

In this question of marriage, as 
discussed by Phrenology, it is neces- 
sary to make a study of the origin of 
marriage customs; the problem of 
mafriage as it is viewed to-day ; 
“¢ausés for inadequacy of marriage; 
‘the remedy that can be applied to the 
- above problem; rules for choosing a 
husband and a wife; how to preserve 
each when chosen ; temperamental dif- 
ferences and affinities; the establish- 
ment of schools for engaged couples 
where diplomas can be obtained by 
efficient young men and women for 
the marriage state; health before mar- 
riage; the sanctity of marriage ; early 
and late marriages; the making of 
successful husbands and wives; trivial 
causes for divorce; national traits or 
national combinations; the length of 
courtship to enable parties to under- 
stand each other; the moths of mod- 
ern marriages; how to get married 
and to stay married; why men and 
women are ceasing to marry ; the fail- 
ure of some marriages; the practical 
side of courtship; which benefits most 
—marriage or divorce; ideal traits of 
a wife and husband ; why beauty does 
not always win happiness in marriage. 

TEMPERAMENTAL CONDITIONS. 

The problem confronts us how 
. Phrenology can help in giving advice 
. in regard to. marriage; especially in 
relation to temperamental conditions, 
affinities and adaptations. There are 
three primary and constitutional _con- 


. , ditions that go to make up every hu- 


_man.being. These conditions are em- 
.- bodied in the quality of temperament 
-. which determines the degree of vigor, 


’ activity and endurance of the bodily . 
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and mental. powers. We recognize 
them by external signs, such as the 
build, complexion and texture, as well 
as the mental development recogniz- 
able in each person. If we can see the 
same in/a large herd of stock, in 
horses and dogs, should we not be able 
to equally discern them in mankind? 

.Phrenologists have called them by 
the following names: the Motive, 
Vital and Mental. We refer our 
readers to Jacques’ work on “The 
Temperaments” for a fuller explana- 
tion of them, while we apply a knowl- 
edge of them to wedlock. 


TO ORGANIZE A FAMILY. 


In’ order to organize a family on a 
sound basis, the parents need a suit- 
able balance of the three above named 
temperaments, and there should be a 
certain relation between them that will 
enable each to fit into the other’s life, 
for instance, certain tastes, ambitions 
and capabilities. 

Some people say that the tastes of 
husband and wife should agree; that 
it is not dissimilarity that makes them 
harmonize. 

We believe that there should be cer- 
tain constitutional endowments in or- 
der that sympathy and love may grow 
out of their association ; but we do not 
agree with those who believe that 
these endowments should be entirely 
alike. 

Other people believe that there 
should be a direct opposite, or a dif- 
ference in the constitutional elements 
between husband and wife to give 
room for variety and prevent mental 
stagnation and sameness. 

It is not our idea that great ex- 
tremes will bring harmony in mar- 
riage. -What, then, should we seek, 
if persons are not to be exactly alike, 
or diametrically opposite from each 
other ? 

There is a middle course that we 
should seek to bring about perfect 
companionship and_ constitutional 
economy of strength, vigor and health. 
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If a gentleman possesses the Motive 
or Motive-Mental Temperament, the 
lady should have a predominance of 
the Vital, or Vital-Mental. It is per- 
fectly logical to see that within a given 
radius the temperaments should be 
alike, inasmuch as both parties should 
possess the Mental Temperament. But 
the difference should be apparent in 
the predominance of the Motive or 
Vital, the Motive being more suitable 
to the masculine side of the family, 
while the Vital is a very fine distribu- 
tion of quality for the lady to possess; 
and a combination of these elements 
will produce compatibility, adaptation, 
or a proper blending of sentiments, in- 
terests and aims in life. 

It can be readily seen that the Men- 
tal Temperament alone, unaccom- 


panied by the Motive or Vital, if 
strongly developed in each, would not 
answer the purpose of producing har- 
mony in a family, and therefore the 


necessity arises in the fact that the 
Motive and Mental elements are nec- 
essary as a fitting combination to give 
sturdiness, strength and vigor of body, 
as well as of mind. 

The same logic applies to the Mo- 
tive Temperament. It would not do 
for two persons to possess a strong 
fusion of the Motive, without the ad- 
ditional charm of the Mental or Vital. 

So, equally, we would say if two 
persons possessed the Vital Tempera- 
ment in predominance, they would 
lack the salutary influence of the Mo- 
tive and Mental qualities. Phrenology 
can suitably point out the difference 
in temperamental power in two indi- 
viduals, and predict the likelihood of 
suitable companionship, as well as the 
likelihood of a union of those ele- 
ments that would make successful 
parenthood. 

There should be a sufficient dissin-i- 
larity in each to make them harmo- 
nize, while there should be certain con- 
stitutional endowments in order that 
sympathy and love may grow out of 
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There should be a 
sufficient difference to give room for 
variety, and to prevent merital stag- 
nation and sameness. Companionship 
is perfect inasmuch as unity is se- 
cured, and unity is not necessarily 
similarity. But there should be in 
each a similarity in tastes and quali- 
ity of organization. Harmony should 
be the result of marriage; that is, 
harmony of thought and feeling. 

Womanly characteristics should 
predominate in woman, and mascu- 
line traits should predominate in man, 
that each may find in the other what 
is necessary for perfect companion- 
ship. _ Two persons whose intellectual 
and moral motives differ cannot asso- 
ciate with each other in perfect har- 
mony. There should be adaptation, 
compatibility and a blending of feel- 
ings, as well as interests in the pur- 
poses of the companionship of each, 
and a mutual desire to perform those 
interests for a practical result. 

MENTAL FACULTIES. 

Phrenology helps us to understand 
what faculties will blend and harmo- 
nize and what will not, and how active 
one faculty should be in comparison 
with the development of the same 
faculty in the other party. For in- 
stance, two persons having an equal 
development of Firmness would be 
inclined to exercise this faculty in 
such a way as to create an obstruction 
and prevent a yielding on the part of 
the one or the other, as both would 
desire to follow out their own aims, 
purposes and opinions; while if one 
possessed a less degree of this faculty, 
and more suavity and persuasiveness 
of manner, that one could influence 
the dominating will of the other in a 
tactful, beneficial way. 

Two persons having a large devel- 
opment of Cautiousness would be lia- 
ble to fear, tremble and quake, feel 
solicitude, and show timidity in un- 
dertaking any new enterprise. They 
might have good ideas, but not 
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eneugh force of character to over- 
come the fear of failure. One, at 
least, should be able to grapple with 
difficulties, clear away obstructions, 
and trample obstacles under foot. 
Two persons having an equal de- 
velopment of Causality would be in- 
clined to argue and debate, query and 
question, theorize and contemplate on 
a subject so long and _ interestingly 
that other considerations would have 
to be set one side. Even the dinner 
would be allowed to grow cold before 
it was eaten if the right conclusions 
had not been arrived at. Therefore 
one of the parties should have a per- 
ceptive intellect and a practical mind 
to be able to turn to account the plans, 
theories and ideas of the one who was 
not able to get down to bed rock and 
utilize the ideas in a tangible way. 
Two persons with an equal amount 
of Hope, if the faculty was large, 
would be inclined to speculate on too 
large a scale. Success would always 
be anticipated, but never actually 
brought about. Speculations would 
be indulged in, and the best results 
contemplated without sufficient allow- 
ance perhaps being made for failures. 
Enough has been Said so far to 
show that even where marriage has 
taken place between two parties who 
are very similar, there is a chance for 
each to moderate his or her character- 
istics sufficiently to allow of mutual 
consent and agreement, and avoid in- 
compatibility of temper. The mind is 
capable of taking on new activities. 
Were it not for this fact, we should 
be largely fated by our organization. 
But as changes do take place, for bet- 
ter or sometimes for worse, there is 
an opportunity given to each to make 
the change in the right direction. 
WHAT ARE THE TRUE OBJECTS OF MAR- 
RIAGE? 
(1) The union of well-developed 
physical and mental organizations, 
(2) There should be a desire to 
have the domestic relations gratified, 
and the home and social circle are the 
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legitimate centers for the gratifica- 
tion of the social faculties. 

(3) Marriage gives self-govern- 
ment and discipline. It brings out the 
highest qualities in men and women. 
One cannot, or ought not to be selfish 
if married; while one can be self-cen- 
tered and exceedingly selfish if un- 
married and unattached. 

(4) Marriage tends to industry and 
good habits. Industry tends to exer- 
cise all the faculties of the mind; at 
least, the essential ones. A man who 
is married is called upon to be more 
scientific. He works with an object 
because he is anxious to see his family 
progress and to give his children an 
education. The mother does her share 
in arranging the affairs of the home 
by leading a life of industry and en- 
couraging good habits for herself and 
family. 

(5) As a rule, people live longer 
when married. The reason for this 
is that they are settled in life, and that 
is a satisfactory condition. It is con- 
ducive to health. Loneliness is op- 
posed to good digestion. When a 
man goes home and realizes that his 
wife has arranged a good meal for 
him, he digests his food better than 
when he has to take it alone. A per- 
son who seeks company outside of 
home by visiting friends all the time 
does not find a means of. increasing 
vitality. It is laying out instead of 
taking on that important force. Mar- 
ried people live longer because home 
is made inviting. There is nothing 
to équal the contentment and beauty 
of a home, however humble it is. That 
is what it should be. 

The influence of the affections on 
the mind is another reason why mar- 
ried people live longer, and is a true 
object for marriage. Home life helps 
to modify the influence of business 
strain. Persons in business have many 
perplexities to meet, and when they 
go home they find that the social ele- 
ment tends to soften the activity of 
the intellect. We ought, of course, to 
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use all parts of the brain every day. 

(6) Marriage, is an incentive to the 
cultivation of all our better feelings, 
as it develops Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, Friendship and Philo- 
progenitiveness, and having a_ well- 
developed and a well-poised character, 
we ought then to live longer; and a 
healthy development of all our pow- 
ers, physical and mental, gives a laud- 
ible and beneficial object in life. It is 
said that most of the terrible crimes 
that are committed are due to loose 
society, and the more happy homes we 
have, and well-mated people, the few- 
er crimes we will have. 

QUESTIONABLE OBJECTS FOR MARRIAGE. 

(1) Some marry for a home. This 
applies to both men and women. 
Home is an institution which is a 
privilege and right for all to seek. But 
simply to marry for a home, without 
the right environments, is certainly a 
questionable object. 

(2) A great many people marry for 
money that they see will come into the 
family. We could mention many poor 
lords, dukes, marquises and titled no- 
blemen who have sought the hands in 
marriage of American heiresses, who 
have lifted them out of their financial 
embarrassments. But in many cases 
the result has not been the one antici- 
pated. True it is that the line of ar- 
gument that is sustained in regard to 
the exchange of endowments, such as 
a title for wealth, is considered a sufh- 
cient reason why the two should join 
hands; yet in the main it is a ques- 
tionable policy or object for marriage. 

(3) Marriage is often contracted 
on account of family interests, either 
for political or business considera- 
tions. While many good results have 
accrued from the studying of these 
points, yet they are insufficient rea- 
sons, unless the parties are well 
adapted. No one should be expected 
to marry a family. It is a sufficiently 
difficult problem for two people to 
suit themselves to each other, and they 
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should not at the same time be expect- 
ed to arrange all the affairs of the 
families they marry into. Therefore - 
this reason is also a questionable one. 

Many other minor objects suggest 
themselves to our minds, though they 
cannot be enlarged upon here. 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN DIFFERENT NA- 

’ TIONS. 

The arrangement for marriages is 
different in almost every country. In 
China it is considered a duty for peo- 
ple to marry. Arrangements are 
made when they are infants. 

In Africa, a man gets his sister to 
ask permission to pay his addresses. 

In Hindoostan they consider it a re- 
ligious duty to marry at eleven. They 
live shorter lives and develop early, 
but as they are becoming more accus- 
tomed to European ideas, their chance 
for living longer is greater and their 
ideas concerning marriage are chang- 
ing. 
The North American Indians _be- 
lieve in subjecting women to be under 
the control of their fathers in regard 
to their choice in marriage. 

Among the Calmucks the ceremony 
of marriage is performed on horse- 
back. 

The Romans recognized three kinds 
of marriage: Conferration, Coemp- 
tion and Use. 

In ancient Syria all the marriageable 
girls in a province were assembled 
once a year at a Fair, and after being 
exhibited and inspected by the men 
wishing wives, they were put up at 
public auction. 

In northern Europe the highest ex- 
isting ideas of marriage and the rights 
of woman in that relation had their 
origin. From the earliest antiquity 
these nations practised the strictest 
monogamy. 

In Ceylon the marriage proposal is 
brought about by the man first send- 
ing to the one whom he wishes to be- 
come his wife a request to purchase 
her clothes. These she sells for a 
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stipulated sum, generally asking “ as 
much as she thinks requisite for them 
. to begin the world with. In the even- 
ing he calls on her with the wardrobe 
at her father’s house. The next morn- 
ing, if mutually satisfied, they appoint 
the day of marriage. 

A Greenlander, having fixed his af- 
fections upon a young woman, ac- 
quaints his parents with the state of 
his heart. They apply to the parents 
of the girl, and if the parties thus far 
are agreed, the next step is the ap- 
pointment of two female negotiators, 
whose duty is to approach the young 
lady on the subject. 

In Italy the former custom used to 
be to systematically barter and _ sell 
girls to their lovers by their parents, 
and young people were frequently 
married who never saw one another 
before. 

In France, especially among the 
higher classes, marriage is looked 
upon not so much as a matter of affec- 
tion as of interest, and the sacredness 
of the tie is proportionately slender. 

In England marriage is looked 
upon much in the same light as in this 
country. It is generally celebrated as 
a religious ceremony. 

In Scotland, though marriage is 
often considered a civil contract, yet 
it generally takes place after the pub- 
lication of the bans in the parish 
church, as in England. 

Marriage in the United States is by 
a civil contract based on the mutual 
consent of the parties, or as in most 
cases, a religious service is held in the 


home of the bride or in a church, - 


sometimes with great pomp and cere- 
mony. 

The Jews have a regular and uni- 
form marriage ceremony. 

In Greece, when the bridegroom ar- 
rives at the church he sends and in- 
forms his bride-elect, and the moment 
she enters the church the singing of a 
psalm is begun. 

A Quaker marriage forbids young 
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persons associating together with a 
view to matrimony without the con- 
sent of parents. 

INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGES. 

A. great deal could be written on the 
question of international marriages. 
The combinations of the English and 
American results in a successful union 
for both, as the Americans give vivac- 
ity, keen intellect, ingenuity and in- 
tuitional power; . while the English 
give substantial physique, sincerity of 
motive, honesty of purpose, slowness 
of action, and a strong conjugal home- 
loving element. 

The marriage of the White and Ne- 
gro races is not highly beneficial; 
neither is a union between the White 
races and the Mongolians often suc- 
cessful in bringing about true happi- 
ness. 

RELIGIOUS CONSIDERATIONS. 

It is well for all contracting parties 
to consider the matter of religious 
preferences, for although some people 
can get along peaceably together 
when of different religious views, yet 
where children have to be considered, 
the question of religious belief is 
somewhat difficult to decide upon in 
their early training. Thus Roman 
Catholics should marry Roman Cath- 
olics, and Protestants should marry 
Protestants. The same theory often 
applies to other denominations, even 
among the Protestant churches. 

DIFFERENCE IN AGE. 

One hears of persons of such a di- 
versity of ages contracting marriages 
to-day that one feels that advice on 
this subject is of little service. If 
Adam and Eve were married before 
they were a year old, and the veteran 
Parr joined his lot with a widow at 
the age of 120, it would seem as 
though bachelors and spinsters might 
wed at any age they liked, and find 
shelter under great names for either 
early or late marriages. But it is gen- 
erally conceded that the most happi- 
ness will result between parties where 
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the man is thirty and the woman 
twenty-five. At these ages both are 
supposed to know their own minds, 
instead of at an earlier age; and as 
a lady matures earlier than a gentle- 
man, it is logical to reason out the ad- 
vice that is offered by all sober-mind- 
ed and rational thinkers in regard to 
this side of our subject. We do not 
say that happy marriages are not to be 
found among those who have depart- 
ed from this rule, but the nearer the 
approach to these ages the better will 
be the result’ among average mar- 
riages. There are exceptional cases 
where a lady has been a year or two 
older than the gentleman ; while some, 
like the Baroness Bourdett-Coutts, 
have married where there has been a 
difference of thirty years or more. 
Some persons do not meet their affini- 
ties until late in life. We have known 


of old people, or elderly persons, who 
have passed the meridian of life, unit- 


ing for the first time, and who have 
been quite happy. But, as a rule, per- 
sons well on in life do not find it easy 
to change their habits and ways of 
life. Therefore a young girl of 
twenty-one who marries a man of ma- 
tured life will not generally find that 
he can adapt himself to her wishes, 
aims and ambitions and she may be 
expected to adapt herself to his views 
of life. Shakespeare was 18 when he 
married; Ben Johnson, 21;- Benj. 
Franklin and Mozart, 24; Keplen, 
Fuller, Johnson, Burke and Scott, 26; 
Byron, Washington and Bonaparte, 
27; and Nelson, 29. 
THE MARRIAGE OF COUSINS. 

We have often been asked if the 
marriage of cousins is compatible 
with common sense. The only view 
that we can take upon this question is 
that the relationship between cousins 
is generally productive in marriage of 
too much sameness. Thus there will 
be an intensity of desire along certain 
lines. and a continuation of certain 
diseases which are inherited from the 
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same stock. 

There are exceptions where cousins 
are different in temperament, and 
where no greater happiness could 
have resulted between those of differ- 
ent family stock. For instance, Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert were cou- 
sins, and there is no better example in 
history among monarchs where - the 
marital vows were more sacredly ob- 
served, where greater affection exist- 
ed, or where happier marriage rela- 
tions were the result. But in all mar- 
riages of cousins there should be a 
striving for a distinct difference in 
the complexion, temperament, and 
constitution of each, so that new ele- 
ments, influences and blood may be 
combined and infused into the family 
life. John C. Calhoun married - his 
cousin and their children were neither 
diseased or idiotic. But imbecile chil- 
dren are often the result of too much 
sameness in the mental and physical 


- powers of the parents, and this is one 


of the strong claims that Phrenology 
makes with regard to a proper study 
of this subject. 

MARRIAGES OF CELEBRATED PEOPLE. 

If we consult history, we find much 
to aid us in regard to our arguments 
on this subject. Washington married 
a widow with two children, and they 
lived in perfect harmony together. 

Thomas Jefferson married Mrs. 
Martha Skelton, a widow lady who 
brought him a large fortune in real 
estate. 

Benjamin Franklin married the girl 
who laughed at him when he was a 
poor lad, but she was happily con- 
scious that he was a good and great 
man. , 

Edward Lytton Bulwer, the Eng- 
lish statesman and novelist, married a 
girl much his inferior, and found her 
a shrew. 

Horace Greeley married a_ school 
teacher whose sense and goodness sat- 
isfied him. 

General 


Houston became enam- 
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oured with a squaw, and contrary to 
usual experiences under similar cir- 
cumstances, he lived happily with her. 

Edward Forrest, the great trage- 
dian, married a beautiful actress, but 
the marriage did not prove a happy 
one. 

General Fremont married the 
daughter of Thomas H. Benton, and 
the union proved a happy one. 

General Sherman married the 
daughter of Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, 
which was a suitable match. 

General Grant married Miss Dent, 
of St. Louis, and she proved a good 
sensible partner. 

Byron married Miss Milbank for 
her money, but they were not suitably 
mated. 

Robert Burns married a farm girl, 
but he was irregular in his life. 

Shakespeare loved and wed a far- 
mer’s daughter, and she was more 
faithful to him than he to her. 

Peter the Great married a peasant 
girl, and she made an excellent wife 
and a sagacious empress.. 

Humboldt loved and married a poor 
girl in humble circumstances, and they 
were both happy. 

John Howard, the philanthropist, 
married his nurse, and although there 
was a great disparity between their 
ages (he being fifty-two and she 
twenty-five), they were exceptionally 
happy. But she lived only two years. 

Theodore Parker once wisely said 
that “it takes years to marry com- 
pletely two hearts.” But men and 
women do not know this when they 
start out in married life, and often 
have to learn, by sad as well as by 
comical experience, this now recog- 
nized axiom. Love is the oldest insti- 
tution on earth, and in order to make 
marriage a “lifelong falling in love” 
we need to impress everyone with this 
idea. 

The old and new styles of making 
love are interesting from a psychologi- 
cal point of view, and while in the 
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past, years were taken to accomplish 
the art, to-day the telephone and tele- 
graph are used for such important 
work. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 

The Rev. E. J. Hardy, author of 
“How to be Happy Though Married,” 
advises young people to get married, 
to marry early, if possible, and to keep 
married. 

It is often said that married life is 
what we make it, and there is consid- 
erable truth in this statement, and also 
in the following assertion: that men 
are what women make them. As Mr. 
Hardy says, “there is every chance to 
make married life a heaven here be- 
low, but there is every possibility that 
we may make it hell instead. But, like 
Hindoo eternity, there is no purga- 
tory, no middle course, and there is no 
short cut to the conjugal heaven. If 
you rush into matrimony as you rush 
for trains, and dash through shops, 
and swallow your food, it is not to be 
wondered at that you will get matri- 
monial indigestion. The conjugal 
heaven is only reached by weeks, 
months and years of patient toil, self- 
sacrifice and unselfishness.” 

Phrenology points out that the 
honeymoon that we hear so much 
about is far removed from heaven, 
and Mr. Hardy is right when he says 
that “it is a passageway lined with ex- 
plosives, an initial state or step for the 
fall that is bound to come, the fall 
from the ideal to the real, the realiza- 
tion that the wife you have promised 
to take for better or for worse, for 
richer or poorer, for good or ill; that 
she, we say, to whose eyes we wrote 
sonnets, and he, about whom we 
spread the mantle of god,’ are ordi- 
nary human beings possessed with hu- 
man faculties, false and human weak- 
nesses.” 

It is always a terrible shock to one 
to find out these weaknesses that we 
had glided over before, but it is better 
to make the honeymoon short, and to 
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find out these weaknesses at home 
than when away from all congenial 
circumstances, and the inconveniences 
of travel are no help to sweeten the 
temper. 

The sooner, therefore, persons be- 
come disillusionized the better, and 
when a man finds that his wife is not 
an angel, and a woman finds her hus- 
band is not a god, they will be glad, 
because if she remained an angel, her 
husband’s faults would stand out 
much mote glaringly, and if he were 
a god, the woman would never reach 
up to his equality. 

Real love in married life is not the 
article that is blind, but it is the arti- 
cle that continues to live with all the 
colored lights turned down and all the 
frills cut off. Real love is conjugal 
love that has passed the stage of the 
ideal and made itself firm as a founda- 
tion of facts, of mutual forbearance 
and compromise, and-an unselfishness 
that governs alike great events and 
merest details. 

It is often true that the bride has 
been bought and the bridegroom sold, 
and Dr. Harriet Keating, of New 
York City, has given twelve excellent 
tules for choosing a husband. Dr. 
Keating very properly believes what 
we have advocated for a number of 
years, that there should be a graduate 
course provided for every young man 
and woman, consisting of a series of 
lectures on marriage, on domestic life, 
and the marital bonds, to prepare 
young people for what lies before 
them. Not perfection, but human vir- 
tues with human faults understood, is 
what we want. 

HOW TO PRESERVE A HUSBAND. 

If women want to learn the great 
mystery of how to keep husbands in 
the wedding-day spirit for aye and 
forever, they should write out the fol- 
lowing recipe: 

“Be careful of your selection. Do 
not choose one who is too young or 
too old, and take only such varieties to 
choose from as have been reared in a 
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good moral atmosphere. When once 
the selection has been made, let the 
past remain forever settled, and give 
the entire thought to the future. Some 
insist on keeping the husband in a 
pickle, while others prefer hot water. 
It does not seem to be generally 
known that even poor varieties may be 
made sweet, tender and good by gar- 
nishing them-with patience, smiles 
and affection. They should be wrapped 
in a mantle of charity, and kept warm 
with a steady fire of devotion. Thus 
treated, they will keep for years, as 
when first selected. Sometimes they 
improve with age.” 
DO TALL MEN OR SHORT MEN 
THE BEST HUSBANDS ? 
To answer this question briefly, we 
would like to point out that a tall man 
is generally a generous one and makes 
a lavish and indulgent husband as 
long as he has money. But he does 
not, as a rule, look out for the rainy 
day. He is a man who will present 
his wife with a diamond necklace, a 
pearl and ruby ring, a champagne 
supper, and a box at the opera, but 
he will die without leaving her a pen- 
ny of insurance after he is dead. If 
he is urkind for a moment, he will re- 
gret it and make amends. He will 
think that he has done his whole duty 
by his wife if he loves her and works 
for her, though he will not stop by the 
way to show her any of the little at- 
tentions that women so often like. 
The short man, on the other hand, 
may be somewhat penurious about 
money, and may require his wife to 
give an account of every penny she 
spends, but he looks out for the rainy 
day and sees that she and the children 
are well provided for and put beyond 
want if he dies. He is impulsive, and 
will make a great deal out of little 
things which are often of no impor- 
tance. He may break her heart a mil- 
lion times over little spiteful criti- 
cisms, but he will seldom be desperate. 
He will understand the importance of 
little things, and will never forget her 
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birthday, or the day they became en- 
gaged. The little man is supposed to 
have more self-confidence, and holds 
up his head with more self-conceit or 
assurance than the tall man, and while 
the big man is seldom a tyrant, the lit- 
tle man is nearly always so. 
THE BISHOP OF RIPON’S IDEA. 

One of the latest ideas on the ques- 
tion of marriage has been recently 
brought out by the Bishop of Ripon, 
in England, who wants to establish 
schools for engaged couples, and the 
idea he gives is a practical one. Why 
should not a girl have a marriage di- 
ploma, as well as one in Euclid, Greek 
or Mathematics? In Chicago they are 
already giving girls housewives’ cer- 
tificates. She must be a good cook, 
and learn to keep household accounts, 
study how to buy economically for a 
household, and she must take lessons 
in practical millinery. 

If the experiments that are being 
tried are as successful as they appar- 
ently deserve to be, we may soon hear 
of the weddings of properly paired 
young graduates from the school of 
engaged couples, and of graduates 
from colleges of matrimony where the 
winning of a diploma will be a posi- 
tive guarantee of the holder’s fitness to 
manage a household in the most 
economic and expert fashion; and if, 
added to this knowledge is given a 
phrenological synopsis of the person’s 
real character, then there will be less 
work for the lawyers to do in the di- 
vorce courts. : 

HEALTHY MARRIAGES. 

We do not think the day is far off 
when true sanitary marriages will be- 
come the rule, instead of the excep- 
tion, for the need of such a thing is 
made more apparent every year. In 
this country we are developing from 
the amaigamation of many strains, a 
race wholly new to the world. Our 
immigrants, as they intermarry with 
those who have preceded them, pro- 
duce descendants of a quicker and 
‘aore aggressive type than their own, 
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and it has been noticed by Darwin that 
the bodies and limbs of these descend- 
ants are noticeably longer than those 
of their ancestors. 

When we shall have learned to ap- 
ply the laws of proper selection in 
marriage, the American race ought to 
be second to none in health and physi- 
cal development, and that means also 
intellectual advancement. There is a 
promise that it will yet have the high- 
est place in the curriculum of educa- 
tion which it deserves. 

Another thing which young men 
and maidens must remember is that 
true beauty is founded only on perfect 
health. No matter how richly nature 
has endowed them with outward 
charms, they can retain them only as 
long as they enjoy good health. They 
may also be assured that beauty 
founded on good health continues into: 
old age. 

THE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE. 

The first object of the Mothers’ 
Union of England is to uphold the 
sanctity of marriage. This is made 
the starting point for the following 
reasons: (1) They recognize the dan- 
ger that threatens domestic life from 
the disintegration introduced by the 
divorce laws. (2) They recognize 
that where the sanctity of marriage is 
denied or ignored, homes will be 
ruined and family happiness de- 
stroyed. (3) They are aware that an 
irrevocable moral downfall must be 
the fate of nations which lightly or 
scornfully regard the holy state of 
matrimony. The trial marriage would 
hardly have a place of recognition in 
this Mothers’ Union. If the trial mar- 
riages were to come into vogue, or be- 
come fashionable, they would soon 
break up marriages and home life, and 
without a recognition of a marriage 
tie and without the sanctity of home, 
what would be left to hold together a 
government of bachelors and ununited 
maidens? There would be a country 
of anarchists uninterfered with by the 
police. The children, if there were 
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any, would be provided for by the 
State ; they would know nothing about 
parental love, devotion or control. 
‘There would be no home training or 
discipline, no good and noble exam- 
ple. Life would be simply a theory, 
but not the indwelling of love and 
heroism. Therefore if the home goes, 
the State goes, and if the State goes, 
all social order goes with it; and with 
the going of social order goes the 
right to acquire property and enjoy it, 
and make honestly all that is possible 
by honest toil and honest effort. If 
social order goes, all security goes, 
and there will be safety for neither 
property nor life. We cannot go back 
to the savage and the brute creation 
and cull our ideas from them. 

For husband and wife to continue 
lovers all their lives is a great achieve- 
ment, but it will surely be un fait ac- 
compl? if the beginning of married life 
is taken responsibly and seriously. 

THE REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 

In a famous sermon on Marriage, 
the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage made 
some very practical remarks on this 
question, and warned young people 
against marriage for worldly success, 
without regard to character. 


THE MAKING OF A SUCCESSFUL MAR- 
RIAGE, 


The best way to make a successful 
marriage is to put the honeymoon on 
- ice and keep it there as long as you 
live. The popular idea of the honey- 
moon is a period of a few weeks im- 
mediately following the wedding, 
during which the couple skylark 
around over the country making 
spectacles of themselves for the 
amusement of everyone who happens 
to be observing them. It is a period 
of unrestrained billing and cooing, at 
the end of which they are supposed 
to have become satiated and return 
home to settle down to a practical 
every-day life in which love and its 
outward expectations are not sup- 
posed to figure to any great extent. 
The honeymoon should not be sub- 
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ject to limitations of place or time. As 
a mere outing it should be made brief. 
As a sentimental condition, modified 
by the activities and necessities that 
demand bread and butter at regular 
and frequent intervals, it should con- 
tinue until death breaks the bonds. 

One married man writes: “I have 
been married for thirty years, and. I 
am still in the midst of my honey- 
moon, and I hope to see this: moon 
in its meridian for many years to 
come.” 

SOME TRIVIAL CAUSES FOR DIVORCE. 

It is surprising what.trivial causes 
are brought forward for divorce. If 
all persons were equally careful to 
defer marriage until a proper under- 
standing had been arrived at, there 
would be fewer divorces as a result. 
Is there not merit in Judge Ryan’s 
plea for a probationary form of li- 
cense? If we consult the divorce rec- 
ords, we will see that twenty per cent. 
of the divorces granted at St. Louis 
last year were to people who had 
married on an acquaintance of less 
than a week or so, while a similar ra- 
tio had been the result of elopements, 
with those convenient cloaks, incom- 
patibility of temper or desertion, as 
the basis for the application. 

MIXED MARRIAGES AND GENIUS. 

Mr. Francis Galton and Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis, among others, have ex- 
amined this question of mixed mar- 
riages and genius, and the parentage 
of great men quite exhaustively from 
various standpoints, and if they have 
not furnished us with a recipe for the 
making of great men, they have 
shown us that one of the most impor- 
tant factors is a right blending or 
mixture of blood. So important is 
this factor that it almost seems as if 
it could produce Shakespeares and 
Napoleons by a process of cross 
breeding. Many examples could be 
cited on this point. Among the great 
men we would mention the follow- 
ing: fh othe 
Browning was a compound of five. ’; 
strains; Rosetti of four; Tennyson 
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three; Swinbourne Thomas 
Hardy two. 
HOW TO PRESERVE A WIFE, OR WHAT 
CONSTITUTES A FORTUNE IN 
A WIFE. 

Fortune, in money or _ beauty, 
counts for little with the man who 
really seeks happiness. It is better 
to have a fortune in your wife than 
with her. The elements that consti- 
tute a fortune in a wife are womanli- 
ness and all that stands for tender- 
ness, thoughtfulness, solicitude, can- 
dor and obedience, according to the 
old-fashioned idea; but the modern 
way of looking at this subject cuts 
out the word “obey” or “obedience.” 
No twentieth century woman thinks 
of. voluntarily acknowledging her in- 
feriority to man, because she knows 


two; 


and has proved herself man’s equal,. 


and sometimes his superior. No 
American girl, at least, is expected to 
obey her husband in the sense of the 
promise to do so in the marriage ser- 
vice; and women have not lived a few 
thousand years without learning that 
the man who is fit to be entrusted with 
despotic power, if he has been born at 
all, at least hasn’t entered the mar- 
riage class. 

The only true marriage is based on 
perfect love. Love cannot be perfect 
without equality. A real marriage is 
the union of two lives, each incom- 
‘plete without the other. Freedom of 
thought and action for husband and 
wife alone gives marriage dignity. 
\The very essence of true marriage is 

that true love which casteth out fear. 
We shall hear less of the divorce 
courts, and celebrate more golden 
_.weddings in the future which follows 
‘the reconstruction of the words of the 
marriage service and the teaching also 
of the true meaning of that deep and 
unselfish love which unites husband 
and wife who share the joys and sor- 
rows of a united life. Imperialism in 
the home is more dangerous to the 
race than imperialism of the man to 
the nation. 
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MOTHS OF MODERN MARRIAGES. 

Marriage to-day is with too many 
people a garment lightly donned and 
carelessly worn, instead of a right 
royal robe. Hence the air of our 
every-day life is all aflutter with the 
wings of invisible moths—moths 
whose name is legion and whose pow- 
er of destructiveness is appalling. 

A wife should interest herself in all 
her husband’s pursuits, and_ insist 
upon not doing what a large number 
of women constantly do in the sum- 
mer, namely, leave their husbands to 
brave out the summer heat alone in 
the cities, while.they go off to the sea- 
side or mountains with the children 
and enjoy themselves. They should 
do as one wife did, namely: she ar- 
ranged for a tried and trusty woman 
to take the children to the seaside, 
while she converted her city home and 
porch or Veranda into a summer gar- 
den, where they had their meals and 
sat out during the evenings and en- 
joyed each other’s company by the 
light of lanterns, and at the close of 
the summer the wife received from 
her husband the gratifying remark 
that he had never enjoyed a summer 
so much since their honeymoon. A 
little thought for the comfort of each 
during the summer time is what will 
bring about a continued amount of 
good faith, good cheer, peace and 
happiness in every family, and the 
proper understanding 6f{ character is 
the basis of these little attentions. 

The authorities that should be 
studied on this subject are: “Wed- 
lock” (Wells); “Right Selection in 
Wedlock”—Human Nature Library 
(Sizer) ; “Marriage” (L. N. Fowler) ; 
“Marriage and Parentage” (O. S. 
Fowler); “Maternal Impressions” 
(Bayer); . “Marriage and Disease” 
(Strahan) ; “Creative and Sexual Sci- 
ence” (O. S. Fowler); “How to be 
Happy Though Married” (Rev. E. J. 
Hardy); “Hereditary Genius” (Gal- 
ton); “The Temperaments” (Jac- 
ques) ; “New Physiognomy” (Wells). 
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AWAKENING OF SELF-CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. 

It is the custom in certain quarters 
to speak lightly of “faculty psychol- 
ogy.” But it does seem that the indi- 
vidual has powers, each one of which 
act in as apparent independence of the 
others as one of the senses may act in 
independence of all or any one of the 
other senses. This is not a matter for 
argument; it is a question of fact. If 
it be not true I do not know how to 
account for the elements of a strange 
stoty of actual events which has come 
to me from the West. In a certain in- 
stitution for the cure of imbeciles 
there are three remarkable characters. 
One of these is called the Mathemati- 
cian, one the Bookkeeper, and one the 
Dictionary. The first can multiply in- 
stantly any three figures which are 
given him by any other three figures 
which are also given him. The sec- 
ond has been in the institution for 
twenty-three years, and can give the 
date of the occurrence of any event in 
that time, even the most apparently 
unimportant—such as a casual visit 
by any one. The third—though he 
cannot read or write—can spell any 
word, no matter how hard or unusual 
it may be, which is pronounced for 
him. How could these things be were 
there not a faculty of memory, one of 
mathematics and one of form, and did 
not each of these faculties have a cer- 
tain independence of its own? Be it 
remembered that each of the three in- 
dividuals is an idot in every particular 
save the one in which he is a wonder. 
So there can be no correlation of 
functions. And there can be little 
doubt that the Phrenologist would 
find the faculty. 

On the other hand, there is some- 
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thing to be said for the monist in 
psychology. The Phrenologist should 
never forget that the faculty is a char- 
acteristic of the individual, if he ever 
does. 

This individual is within and acts 
through the body. There are certain 
muscular movements which are auto- 
matic. With these psychology has not 
so much to-do. There are other mus- 
cular motions which originate in the 
individual. With these psychology 
has chiefly to do. They are heredi- 
tary, instinctive, and purposive. Take 
those of heredity. Some thing was 
pleasant or painful to the individual’s 
remote-ancestor. That ancestor wel- 
comed or sought it, or drove it away 
or avoided it. His offspring did the 
same. The offspring of the offspring 
did likewise. The same was true of 
the offspring of the offspring of the 
offspring. This was done with de- 
creasing intention till there was an 
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offspring which—whether a dog, a 
worm, or a man—did it without 
thought, spontaneously. This action 
of his was a hereditary action. And 
what was his action, in this particular, 
have been the actions of his descend- 
ants to the individual which we have 
in mind. As one may inherit a nose, 
so he may inherit a disposition to em- 
brace this or turn away from. that. 
More: he may inherit the manner of 
doing the one or the other. Though 
in saying it I am running counter to 
an opinion met everywhere in current 
psychology, I am convinced that one 
should guard against confounding 
heredity with instinct. That heredi- 
tary actions play a large part in the 
history and the destiny of the indi- 
vidual there can be no shadow of 
doubt. But of any species there must 
have been an original individual. 
However it came into existence, it 
must have had the requirements of 
any succeeding individual of that spe- 
cies. The individual moth which first 
touched the air with its wing must 
have been a moth as certainly as the 
first individual man whose foot 
ptessed the ground must have been a 
man. The first individual can have 
inherited nothing. And it must have 
been incapable of, at once, taking care 
of itself. It must have had some other 
basis of action than heredity. What 
was that basis? Instinct. Who gave 
it instinct? Must not psychology un- 
cover to the Creator? But every in- 
dividual which remains long enough 
in the body is, sooner or later, more 
or less in its own hands. It thinks 
and does in its own interest, to say 
nothing now of its thinking and doing 
in the interest of another, as a neigh- 
bor, or in the interest of others, to- 
gether with himself, as a member of 
society. When it comes to so think 
and do, it is acting with a purpose, 
and we have purposive action. Back 
of heredity is the ancestor ; back of in- 
stinct is the Someone or the Some- 
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thing ; back of purposive action is the 
individual itself. Is the individual 
man the only one which works pur- 
posively? A large dog ran a wood- 
chuck into a hole in a stone fence. He 
was too large to follow. There was 
an exit from the hole at the other side 
of the fence. It was in the ‘moun- 
tains. It was the summer season. 
There was a hotel near. At this hotel 
there was smaller dog. Posting him- 
self on the top of the fence, so that 
he could have an eye on each of the 
two mouths of the hole he (the large 
dog) called this smaller dog. When 
he (the smaller.dog) arrived, he, ap- 
parently by direction, mounted the 
fence. The one who had summoned 
him seemed to give him directions. 
He descended and followed the wood- 
chuck into the heart of the fence, his 
director maintaining his station of 
watch. The woodchuck was forced 
from the hole by the mouth opposite 
the one by which it had entered. It 
would not have enjoyed the open long 
had it been in a frame of mind for en- 
joyment. The large dog was upon it 
as soon as it appeared. 


Does the reader remember a clearer 
instance of a purposive action? 

A purposive action is clearly impos- 
sible independently of self-conscious- 
ness. The same is not true of the 
hereditary or the instinctive action. 
The hereditary action is the result of 
the thought and the experience of the 
ancestor, or of the line of ancestors. 
The instinctive action is the result of 
a natural endowment by Whoever is 
back of nature. But a purposive ac- 
tion is the result of the individual it- 
self, knowing that it wants to accom- 
plish something. The large dog 
wanted, knew that he wanted, and 
knew that it was he himself who 
wanted the woodchuck. How differ- 
ent the source of his action from that 
of the kitten in its turning to the teat, 
or that of the chick, the time come for 
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hatching, when it begins pecking at 
the inside of the shell. Neither the 
kitten nor the chick, in the actions of 
which I speak, has the faintest notion 
of itself, though, as the time for the 
weaning approaches, the former may 
have a vague consciousness that he is 


the one who is suffering*ffom a: tation 


or the beginnings of his cutting o 
from maternal nutrition. 

The large dog could not have acted 
self-consciously had he not had the 
power of self-consciousness—as a 
matter of course. It is just as appar- 
ent that he could not have so acted 
had his self-consciousness not been 
awake. That raises the question: 
How is self-consciousness awakened ? 

I have noted that the individual acts 
through the body. It is also true that 
the individual is in the body. Before 
or after the body’s appearing, the in- 
dividual is dormant within it. In the 
case of the chick, the awakening of 
the individual occurs before the body’s 
appearing. A little bundle of new 
feathers may have been seen by the 
reader running about the chicken 
yard with a bit of shell still upon their 
top. Either instinctively or heredi- 
tarily the individual within the body 
covered by the feathers has, by the use 
of its bill, made the way for its incar- 
nation into air and light. It is not so 
evidently true that the individual 
puppy or babe is awake before its bod- 
ily birth. Yet the one whines and the 
other wails as soon as it comes forth, 
and each proceeds to the filling of its 
stomach without much delay. 
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The individual, as we know it—the 
higher individual—is cared for by 
heredity, instinct, and the parent, up 
to a certain point. From that on, it 
must, more or less fully, care for it- 
self. It has become a self-conscious, 
and a, more or less, responsible being. 
Our question is: How does it come to 
know itself? 

The body may be represented as 
the home in which the individual lives. 
This dwelling has five entrances— 
touch, taste, smell, hearing, sight. 
Some insist that there is a sixth sense 
—the muscular—through which one 
is aware of his muscular system and 
its actions. That by the way. At the 
doors of these entrances, surrounding 
things—the presentation continuum— 
are constantly knocking. One of 
them knocks sufficiently loudly—dif- 
ferentiation—to take the individual’s 
attention. If he desires it, he admits 
it and embraces it, if not he does his 
best to keep it out and to avoid it. 
This up to the point of self-conscious- 
ness he does instinctively or heredi- 
tarily. After that point is reached he 
does it purposively. One acts instinc- 
tively or hereditarily so long as only 
his senses are open and his attention 
in play. When his memory and un- 
derstanding are also in play, the 
awakening of his self-consciousness is 
not far off. It is awake when he acts 
purposively. 

Must not the self-consciousness of 
the large dog have been awakened just 
as was that of—say Dr. Gall, Mr. 
Fowler, or Dr. Franklin? 


“Remember that when you're right 
you can afford to keep your temper, 
and that when you’re wrong you can’t 
afford to lose it."—George Horace 
Lorimer. 
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Five thousand nine hundred and 
nine years ago, a river was made to 
flow out of Eden; man was made a 
living soul and that soul was adorned 
and crowned with that fairest and one 
of the greatest works of the Great 
Author. Greatest! because she’s the 
Home, that crystal of our civilization : 
Greatest, 


Because she loved me and much I did 
fulfil ; 

Loved more, when darkness o’er- 
whelmed me; 

And knowledge of her faith and trust, 
inspired; . 

And that worth saving in me, saved. 


The stability of all human develop- 
ment, material, mental and moral, has 


depended upon the close affinity of the. 


thoughts, producing such develop- 
ment and the thoughts of this Great 
Author. 

Endowed with an intelligence, quick 
to’ perceive ; a conscience, keen to dis- 
cern; a natural instinct to worship; a 
delight; in pursuit; a gratification, in 
possession; materials unlimited, with 
which to work, and, surrounded by 
those necessities which a mother na- 
ture has sternly though kindly im- 
posed upon her children, we have 
fallen heirs to a most beneficient crea- 
tion. Clearly discernable among those 
endowments, will be found the 
motives, the incentives and the im- 
pelling forces prompting through“all 
life and ages to beneficence ; the out- 
growth of which have been learned 
explorations, the scientific discoveries 
and the mental development of each 
succeeding generation ; no end of new 
truths, new laws and new relations, 
which intelligent thought and energy 


Mr. Lincoln Bush, Chief Engineer of the 
Lackawanna Railroad. 


cannot develop and grasp. Have you 
not heard of the new one-span struc- 
ture reaching from Sandy Hook to 
the Emerald Isle, three thousand two 
hundred miles across the Atlantic. In- 
visible and intangible, its chord and 
web members were assembled on the 
evening and the morning of the sec- 
ond day, fifty-nine centuries ago, and 
science only now sending its first mes- 
sage across this vibrant mystery. 

The over-wary man points to the 
stained pages of history wherein to 
read of our fate, of strife, of blood- 
shed and of lost arts. He warns us 
the world is growing worse, and trem- 
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bling points to infidelity, intemper- 
ance, foreign ignorance, personal 
greed and political corruption as pre- 
cursors of certain destruction. True, 
there are dangerous unblended ele- 
ments in our national character. True, 
there are scenes at which the thought- 
ful man must grieve. But does not 
history warrant the assertion that 
there will never be permanent change, 
material, mental or moral, save for the 
better? Have not the lost arts been 
supplanted by, new and better ones? 
And, my dear friends, the bursts of 
sunshine, the zephyrs of Heaven and 
His infinite blessings I assure you will 
never be paid for at metered rates. 

The defeats and failures, national 
or individual, in one direction, are but 
friendly guides and essential elements 
of discipline. 


“It is the crushed grape that gives its 
purest, brightest red wine; 

The suffering soul that breathes its 
purest, sweetest melodies.” 


I have known the boy, with hon- 
esty, continuity, self-reliance and en- 
ergy as his only assets. I have seen 
him strive for an education, get it, 
pay for it, principal and interest, every 
dollar. I have seen him with his loved 
ones struggle on amid sickness and 
discouragements most pitiable, bat- 
tered and scarred, fighting storm and 
tide, enough to sink his craft, and, 
finally, with “We won’t give up the 
ship,” written in every line, strength- 
ened and disciplined by his stormy 
voyage, I have seen him make the 
landing, conscious of his own measure 
and limitations; courageous in his 
own convictions, possessing a tried 
and sterling character, a prime mover 
among: his fellowmen, and, by the 
stern decree of a mother nature, and 
the unwritten laws of the Creator, 
everything in him, worth saving, 
saved. A lull in the storm! Rifts in 
the clouds, with floods of golden sun- 
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shine breaking through! Gems of 
character formed like the mollusk’s 
pearl. If anyone of you have been 
through such an ordeal as my friend, 
and won, I would like to grasp his 
hand. I give you these words from 
“The Goblet of Life.” 


Then in Life’s goblet, freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness ; 
Nor prize the colored waters less 
For in thy darkness and distress 

New light and strength they give. 


In our own history, there came a 
time to resist oppression, three-quar- 
ters of a century later, a propitious 
hour, when the slave realized his 
dream. The outcome of these trying 
moments teaches us that the princi- 
ples. which actuated the seekers of 
civil and religious freedom, the spirit 
which inspired our men through the 
cruel winter nights at Valley Forge, 
with the cause of national liberty wav- 
ering in the balance, with Washing- 
ton on his knees at Valley Brook, in 
fervent prayer, and the motives which 
actuated the founders and preservers 
of this, our beneficent government, did 
not perish with the ashes of its origi- 
nators. 

Undaunted by the failure of France 
after thirty years’ effort and an ex- 
penditure of two hundred millions of 
dollars to build the Panama Canal, 
our engineers have said to the United 
States Government: “This is a prac- 
tical and a feasible proposition; we 
can build this great waterway, and in 
less than a score of years we will give 
to the world that of which it has 
dreamed for four hundred years ; with 
New York from the Philippines only 
nine thousand six hundred miles, in- 
stead of thirteen thousand six hun- 
dred ; with the Golden Gate from Liv- 


- erpool only seven thousand nine hun- 


dred miles, instead of thirteen thou- 
sand seven hundred; and we will 
challenge the world for the billions of 
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commerce of the East, and get it! 

Across the arid plains and tables of 
our great West, I see in the sands and 
sagebrush the stakes and footprints of 
the civil engineer; and, following in 
their wake, I see the storage reser- 
voirs, the irrigating channels, the 
shimmering fields of golden grain; the 
happy homes; and the great Ameri- 
can desert is no more. 

What a marvelous development in 
our great railroad systems! Twenty- 
three miles of railroad in the United 
States in 1830; two hundred and 
ninety-five thousand miles of railroad 
in the United States in 1906, stretch- 
ing out over mountain and plain, and 
on, up and over the great rocky 
ranges of our Northwest, and still on 
to the Yukon and Circle City, into, a 
country with a coast line of 6,000 
miles, and of which the half has never 
been told; one mile of railroad for 
every four hundred of our people 
against one mile of railroad for every 
three thousand of continental Europe ; 
without which our Great West beyond 
the Father of Waters never could 
have been, and the Louisiana Pur- 
chase would have been of little com- 
parative value, and with which the 
people of these United States more 
than any other, have been made the 
happiest and most prosperous on 
which the sun shines. 

Listen to this record of our War 
Department, made a few years before 
the last spike was driven in our first 
great transcontinental railroad in 
1869; a record made by men who be- 
lieved they were correctly forecasting 
the future of our present great West 
beyond the Missouri: and Mississippi 
rivers.. This record reads as-follows: 


“From these vast prairies will be’ 


derived one of the great advantages 
to the United States, namely: the re- 
striction of her population to some 
central limits, and thereby a continu- 
ation of the Union. They (meaning 
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the people) will be constrained to 
limit themselves to the borders of the 
Missouri and Mississippi, while they - 
leave the prairies beyond, incapable of 
cultivation, to the wandering and un- 
civilized aborigines of our country.” 

Instead of these vast prairies, de- 
clared “incapable -of cultivation,” I 
will show you on this same territory 
to-day the ‘largest flouring mills, the 
greatest stock ranges, the largest 
granaries and the richest ore mines of 
the world. Instead of the wandering 
and uncivilized aborigines, I will show 
you to the west of these two great 
rivers, the homes and firesides of eigh- 
teen millions of our most intelligent 
people, the backbone of New Eng- 
land’s best stock, and heirs. of the 
blood and courage of the pioneer. In- 
stead of the aborigines’ teepee, I will 
show you sixty thousand school 
houses, and one hundred and thirty 
universities and colleges, the bul- 
warks of our national life, that are 
turning out the most capable, ener- 
getic, resourceful, live men and wom- 
en of our country. I will show you 
to the west of these two great rivers, 
fifty thousand sectarian organizations 
under the spires of forty thousand 
churches; a wealth represented by 
twenty-two hundred millions of dol- 
lars with the emigrants’ trail of “for- 
ty-nine” buried under eight thousand 
miles of the most modern and well- 
equipped railroads of our country. To 
me this represents a national and indi- 
vidual heirship to a most beneficent 
creation; a heritage from mother na- 
ture of those conditions and surround- 
ings that have made nations and men. 
It represents what intelligent effort 
will accomplish, and the results are 
an inspiration to any man. 

At! but I-hear you say capital and 
labor have done these great and won- 
derful things. True, they have done 
their part well. But I say to you, the 
mind which conceived these great 
things is superior to the instruments 
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which it has employed. It has taken 
great and strong men to harness these 
forces of nature, making them by Di- 
vine right and intent his docile ser- 
vants to increase the wealth of na- 
tions and thereby increase the com- 
forts, blessings and luxuries of all 
mankind. But, what of these makers 
of wealth unearned, these rats in our 
family storehouse, destroying that 
confidence of man in man, striking at 
the very heart of our nation, the 
home and its family? I say to you 
as an optimist, it will take greater and 
stronger men and women to sweeten 
and refine our lives and preserve those 
liberties and institutions so dearly 
bought; men and women with quali- 
ties symbolic of that most beautiful 
national emblem, with its red for 
valor, its white for purity and its blue 
for justice. From the green mounds 
on many a hill, under northern and 
southern skies, with only the kindly 
decorations of a mother nature about 
them, there comes a voice to you and 
to me, telling “How great our coun- 
try’s worth, how sacred those rights 
to which ourselves are born,” a voice 
teaching us to “Love these rocks and 
rills, these woods and templed hills,” 
and pray “Long may our land be 
bright with freedom’s holy light.” 
Show me that man whose birth has 
been humble enough; whose priva- 
tions have been great enough; whose 


An Appreciation of the 
» Josef 
By J. A. 


This is a day when musical talent is 
certainly appreciated, not only by 
those who have a knowledge of the 
character and ability of celebrated vir- 
tuosos, but also by the general public. 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that we 
lay before our readers a few scientific 
facts that will indicate wherein the re- 
markable talent of Josef Lhevinne lies; 
what are his chief characteristics ; how 
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character has been formed amid sur- 
roundings where every hour was filled 
with conflict; whose good fortune in 
youth has denied him the luxuries of 
wealth, thereby preventing the ruin of 
self-reliance; show me that man who 
has not forgotten the lessons at his 
mother’s knee ; and who still hears the 
bullfinches’ contralto and the thrush’s 
wonderful flute and aeolian in the 
groves of his nativity ; a man who still 
drinks from the inspirations of his 
youth, “that orchard, the meadow, and 
the deep tangled wildwood and the 
many a loved spot which his infancy 
knew”—and I will show you a man 
whose early and tender recollections 
have kept his sympathies warm ; I will 
show you a man whose light has 
burned bright through the darkness. I 
will show you a man whose silence is 
not the reticence of weakness, but the 
poise of perfect self-control ; that quiet 
of a cool, unerring judgment and re- 
source. I will show you a product, 
genuine when it passed from the 
Maker’s hands, and was placed by 
Divine intent amid those surround- 
ings from whence have sprung the 
colossal figures of history. I will 
show you a man who looks up to 
Heaven in humility and thanks God 
that it has all been-so, and whose life, 
like a Beethoven’s sonata, grows 
sweeter and more beautiful as it nears 
the end. 


Remarkable Talent of 
Lhevinne 
FowLER 


he differs from some musicians and 
compares favorably with others; and 
what his future experience is likely to 
bring him. 

In the first place, it will be noticed 
that he has been endowed by nature 
with a remarkable organization, a 
powerful physique, and mental capa- 
city above the average. He should be 
classed with those persons who have a 
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strong musical bias, for he has a typ- 
Rical musical head which is developed 
gin the following way: 


JOSEF LHEVINNE, Musician 


He is broad between and above the 
ears, which enables him to show digi- 
tal power, dramatic effort, great en- 
thusiasm in playing long, as well as 
rapid, scores, and.exceptional fire in 


giving expression to the sublimity of 
His head measures six 


his piece. 
inches in diameter with the calipers, 


which corresponds with the circumfer- 
ence, which is twenty-three inches, 
the height fourteen and a quarter, and 


the length, fourteen inches. Thus he 
has exceptional executive ability, 
which shows in his digital power for 


Tapid passages without manifesting 


fatigue. Were he narrow in diameter, 


he would soon weary in executional 


work. 


Another point in his character 
which shows that he possesses a mu- 
sical head, is the width across his 
brow, which measured with the cali- 


pers is five inches, which is exception- 
ally broad by one inch. While across 
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the organ of Constructiveness, an inch 
behind the brow, he measures five and 
a half inches, which again corresponds 
with his other phenomenal develop- 
ments. The organs of Time, Tune 
and Weight are exceptionally accentu- 
ated in his case, and give him expres- 
sional power and appreciation for 
rhythm in musical tones, thus showing 
the Strength of his objective mind, 
while his Spirituality, Ideality and 
Benevolence class him among those 
persons who are particularly gifted in 
interpreting the thoughts and feelings 
of the finest composers, thus showing 
the use of his subjective mind. In this 
way he combines executional power 
of a:marked degree, with that higher 
spiritual intensity of feeling which is 


_capable of expressing itself in musical 


rhythm. 

Secondly, he has exceptional ability 
as a piano virtuoso, and there is a 
mental difference between a pianist 
and one who plays a violin 

Thirdly, he is able to show exquis- 
iteness of skill and delicacy of touch, 
as well as remarkable strength when 
playing a piece which calls for varied 
expression. Josef Lhevinne has this 
wonderful duality of power. His deli- 
cate interpretations are just as beauti- 
ful to listen to as his more powerful 
demonstrations, and vice versa. 

When forty-five or fifty years of age, 

we predict that he will show his con- 
structive ability in connection with his 
musical talent, and compose and im- 
provise many musical scores which 
will be fine combinations of light and 
shade and paetic music. 
In the future he could succeed as a 
lecturer or entertainer in some musical 
way by first drawing the attention of 
his audience to the character of some 
great Russian musician and then illus- 
trate this person’s music upon the 
piano. This would be an added 
charm to his present ability in giving 
concerts in the usual way. 

He resembles Beethoven and Ruben- 
stein in the construction of his head 
much more closely than Mendelssohn 
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and Listz. He has also the build of 
Handel and Bach, rather than of Mo- 
zart and Haydn. In reality he is a 
composite of several musicians, and 
his large Sublimity inclines him to un- 
derstand the grand and magnificent in 
his art and helps him with his large 
Spirituality to draw upon his imagin- 
ation while his phenomenal memory 
enables him to recall without notes 
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any score that he has dissected. These 
faculties enlarge his musical apprecia- 
tion a hundred fold, and it will be no- 
ticed that those persons who play cor- 
rectly, yet never seem inspired, lack 
the above named faculties. These 
would help him to appreciate such an 
instrument as the organ, and enable 
him to revel in the variety of the light 
and shade of-this grand instrument. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


By E. P. Mutter, M.D. 


DIPHTHERIA IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 

During the early part of March, 
Archie Roosevelt, third son of the 
President, was taken very ill with 
diphtheria, and was in imminent 
danger of death. He was attended 
by four eminent doctors. These doc- 
tors prescribed 2,000 units of anti- 
toxin. The doctors stated just after 
the hypodermic injection was ad- 
ministered, that the patient’s tem- 
perature was normal, and that the 
heart was acting well. 

There is considerable discussion 
afloat among physicians concerning 
the desirability of using anti-toxin 
to destroy the diphtheric germ; and 
while there are a number of physi- 
cians who believe that nothing is 
more efficacious for diphtheria, yet 
there are a large number of medical 
men who do not use it, and fear the 
results of its after effect on the pa- 
tient. Instead of injecting poisons 
that may kill the patient, the treat- 
ment should be directed to eliminat- 


ing the poisons from the system and 
to breathing pure air to thoroughly 
oxygenate the blood and thus help 
to remove the poison by burning it 
up; the patient should also abstain 
from solid food. Where the blood 
becomes contaminated with poison 
of that kind, the digestive function 
becomes so disturbed that solid food 
cannot be digested and the more 
you feed the patient in such condi- 


. tions the greater the danger to life. 


The skin should be. kept active by 
friction and by packing in wet - 
sheets or compresses so as to cause 
the elimination of poison through 
the skin and to equalize the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

There are more people killed by 
drugs than would die from disease 
if the patients were put in the 
proper hygienic surroundings. It is 
generally thought that there is bad 
sewerage drainage in a house where 
diphtheria prevails. 

Children who stuff themselves 
with animal foods, candy and all 
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sorts of unwholesome food and 
drink are the ones most likely to 
have such diseases. 

MILK AS A CAUSE OF DISEASE. 

Mr. Nathan Strauss, who is at the 
head of the large retail dry goods 
house of R. H. Macy & Co., is of He- 
brew blood, but a man who is widely 
known for his philanthropy. Mr. 
Strauss recently sailed for Egypt and 
before starting gave to a reporter the 
following statement : 

“I feel impelled to warn the people 
of New York against the most prolific 
of all the sources of disease and death 
—the family milk supply. 

“No plague by which the city was 
ever ravaged can show so long a list 
of victims as the contagion carried in 
milk, among infants and adults alike, 
every year. 

“There is no possible system of in- 
spection that can secure the public 
against the presence in milk of the 


germs of consumption or typhoid. 
“There is one way only in which the 
use of milk can be made perfectly 
safe, and that is by having it pasteur- 
ized or sterilized. Twenty minutes 
exposure to a temperature of 165 de- 


grees Fahrenheit, will destroy the 
noxious germs in milk, and that is 
what is meant by pasteurization. If 
that simple and effective way of kill- 
ing disease that may be carried in the 


milk supply is not available, there is. 


the alternative of boiling it for not 
more than two minutes. The nutritive 
qualities would be destroyed by much 
longer boiling. 

“I am firmly convinced that pas- 
teurization at the dairy of all the milk 
sent to New York is the only security 
that can be given that the milk supply 
is free from contagion. 

“But until the duty of seeing this 
done is recognized to be a_ public 
function I would most earnestly make 
an appeal for every household, hotel 


and restaurant in this city to see to” 


it that no milk is used that has not 
been exposed to sufficient heat to kill 
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any noxious germs that it may con- 
tain.” 

STERILIZING THE CEREAL, 

There is a company being organ- 
ized for putting up in hermetically 
sealed boxes wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
rye and rice, that has been cleanséd of 
all impurities and sterilized and pre- 
pared for use. They can be eaten raw 
or cooked, as people prefer. They are 
proof against disease germs of all 
kinds and are guaranteed to keep in- 
definitely and to be pure when eaten. 
There is no possibility of worms, bugs 
or insects of any kind getting into 
these packages and the price at which 
they will be sold will be within the 
reach of all. We have procured pack- 
ages of some of the food preparations 
and after testing them will report fur- 
ther about them. 

THE BACTERIA IN CREAM. 

‘ One of the chemical employees of 
the Agricultural Department at 
Washington has recently been making 
some microscopic examinations of 
cream that is causing considerable 
comment among those who have 
heard of the results. He secured the 
samples of cream from the milk déal- 
ers of Harrisburg, Pa. 

As we have already stated ‘to read- 
ers of the JourNAL, the Health 
Boards have decided that milk con- 
taining more than 100,000 bacteria to 
the cubic centimeter is unfit for use. 

Now when they turn their micro- 
scope on cream they find more than 
4,000,000 of bacteria to the cubic cen- 
timetre. The lowest number found in 
any sample from Harrisburg was 
190,000. . Another interesting sample 
was secured from a dealer who de- 
scribed it as “double cream” or cream 
twice the usual thickness. This sam- 
ple showed only 9 per cent. of butter 
fat, but the bacteria were over 11,000,- 
ooo per cubic centimeter. 

If over 100,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimetre in milk is found to be dan- 
gerous to health and life, what must 
be the inevitable result of using cream 
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containing from nearly 200,000 to I1,- 
200,000. The cream of Harrisburg 
is probably no worse than that sold in 
other cities. 

It is well for the human family that 
they are beginning to discover the 
great danger to health that comes 
from what they eat and drink. The 
most dangerous of these bacteria are 
those that come from the use of ani- 
mal foods, and those that come from 
milk and butter are millions less per 
cubic centimetre than those that come 
from the putrid flesh of dead animals. 
THE CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

Statistics recently made public show 
that the United States consumed dur- 
ing 1906 about $3,000,000 worth of 
sugar. Honey, maple syrup, Sor- 
ghum and molasses were thrown in as 
extras and not counted. There was 
over 6,500,000,000 pounds of sugar 
used, that is nearly one-half the actual 
weight of the citizens of the United 
States. Most of this was beet, cane 
and sugar. There was about 800,- 
000,000 pounds of cane and nearly 
500,000,000 pounds of beet sugar pro- 
duced in the United States last year. 
That is about one-fifth of the total 
amount used. Nearly 85 per cent. of 
the sugar used is cane sugar from the 
tropics. A large part of the beet sugar 
came from Germany and Austria 
Hungary. 

There is no doubt but that the peo- 
ple of the United States and Great 
Britain use altogether too much sugar 
for their own good and permanent 
health and happiness. It is an artifi- 
cial product and when used in excess 
changes the quality of the blood and 
produces disease germs which destroy 
life. The excessive use of sugar sets 
up fermentation in the stomach and 
alimentary canal in which yeast germs 
propagate and multiply rapidly. There 
is a society in London, England, that 
is known as the Physical Regenera- 
tion Soeiety, to which your readers 
have had their attention called here- 
tofore. This society objects to yeast 
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bread and excludes it from their bill 
of fare. They take the ground that 
the yeast germ is a disease germ, that 
it propagates, blocks up the capillar- 
ies, causing local inflammation and 
various kinds of diseases. The pure 
food law recently passed will lead to 
a close and scientific examination of 
foods and we shall soon know what 
the effects of different kinds of foods 
are on people. - 

The children of the United States 
and Great Britain consume far larger 
quantities of sweets than those of any 
other country, and more children die 
in these countries than in those coun- 
tries where’ they do not use so much 
sweets. 

There is a disease of the kidneys 
called diabetes, which physicians claim 
is caused by the use of too much 
sugar. Starch which is converted into 


sugar is tabooed for the same reason. 


AN IDEAL DIET. 

Prof. W. O. Atwater, chemist of 
Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, in Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 142, 
says: 

“Tt should always be remembered 
that ‘the ideal diet is that combination 
of foods which, while imposing the 
least burden on the body, supplies it 
with exactly sufficient material to meet 
its wants,’ and that any disregard of 
such a standard must inevitably pre- 
vent the best development of our pow- 
ers.” 

The true ideal diet is the one the 
Creator of man made especially for 
him, and constructed his digestive or- 
gans to digest it and convert it into 
tissue and to supply force and energy. 


The rum seller in Kansas is a social 
outcast. No one respects him and no 
one cares to be seen in his company. 
He is not only a social outcast, but an 
outlaw, despised by every respectable 
person. His business is odious, his in- 
fluence damnable, and his reputation 
is that of a criminal.—Wichita (Kan.) 
Fagle. 
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THE PsycHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD 


By UNCLE Jor 


No. ‘664.—Joseph Long Bear, 
New York City.—This little child is 
a typical Indian of the advanced 
type, and shows many of the charac- 
teristics of that race. But as he 
mixes with the civilization of the 
white lad, he will show quite an 
added strength of character, and a 
keen interest in what is being done 
outside of his own tribal people. 


Joseph Long Bear, aged 7. 


Now he has apparently a Vital 
Temperament, which will materially 
change as he grows older, for he 
will take on more of the attributes 
of the Motive, in all probability, and 
thus will strengthen his organiza- 
tion, 


His cheeks are full, and his nose 
is feminine in type; but his chin is 
square, and shows the masculine 
elements of strength and resolution ; 
while his eyes are dark, piercing and 
intelligent. His hair is straight and 
black, with no vestige of crinkle or 
curl in it. 


He has a much more evenly de- 
veloped forehead than the average 
Indian, and it will be noticed that 
his forehead does not recede, as is 
the case with older men of his illus- 
trious_ tribe. Consequently we 
would expect him to show some of 
the organizing: power, reasoning 
ability, and capacity to study those 
subjects that are generally attribut- 
ed to the white man’s child. 


That he is serious in countenance 
is also recognizable in his want of 
Mirthfulness. But, by the way, we 
have found from examining a num- 
ber of Indians that some are quite 
humorous, interested in funny say- 
ings, and are able to appreciate a 
good joke. 

He is a lad who will take quite. a 
distinguished part in the affairs of 
his people, and if given a good edu- 
cation he will do more than was ex- 
pected of the average Indian of 
twenty years ago. He will make a 
conscientious citizen, and will ex- 
pect faithfulness, affection and sin- 
cerity of conduct from his friends. 

We note that the organ of Cau- 
tiousness appears to be quite fully 
represented, so much so that it al- 
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most shows to a disadvantage on 
the lateral portion of the head. He 
will not run so many risks with 
himself as many Indians are in- 
clined to do, but will be watchful, 
anxious and on the alert for some- 
thing to turn up. We do not mean 
that he is a boy who will be easily 
intimidated, but he will know about 
things before they transpire, as his 
foresight will tell him what is likely 
to take place long before the actual 
occurrence. 
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His mind to acquire information 
is quite-strong. In fact, he will make 
a representative Indian of no mean 
order, and will be at the head of 
some native school for Indians; or 


‘he will make a very good Indian 


physician, having foresight, intui- 
tional ability, judgment and sym- 
pathy. 

We trust that we may be able to 
watch this lad’s career so as to see 
how his mind unfolds. 


Tue Rev. GeorcE W. Downs, 


PASTOR OF THE EIGHTEENTH STREET 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


At a recent meeting held in the 
above church, Miss Fowler had the 
opportunity of examining the pas- 


tor’s cranium, and we have pleasure 


in presenting to our readers his por- 
trait, with a few remarks concerning 
his character. 

As will be seen by the open coun- 
tenance and lofty forehead, Mr. 
Downs is a man who thinks before 


he acts or speaks. He is a man of 
considerable’ mental endowment, 
and his keynote shows itself in his 
power to interpret the spiritual 

meaning of things. 
‘ Next to this power, we would 
place his intuitive judgment, his 
logical interpretation of truth, and 
his delight in reflecting upon the 
higher and more important lines of 
thought. He is no superficial rea- 
soner, but digs down to the root of 
a matter. He is not content to take 
another man’s view of a subject, un- 
less it corresponds with his own re- 
searches along the same line. Thus 
he is quite independent in his way 
of reasoning out everything. 

It will be noticed that his fore- 
head is broad on its outer angle, 


Rev. George W. Downs. 
along the upper portion; hence he is 
a man who enjoys fun and humor in 
their proper place, and is not afraid 
of having a hearty laugh even if 
sometimes the joke may tell against 
himself. 
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He knew how to appreciate nature, 
and enjoyed studying everything that 
possessed life, from animals to human 
animals and flowers. He knew how 
to value even a pot of beautiful flow- 
ers just budding from the soil 
around them, and was ever interested 
in the advancement of the children. 
Thus in the Sunday School -he would 
always have some interesting story to 
tell young and old. 

His organ of Sympathy was well 
developed, and he quickly got in touch 
with all classes of people. Thus he 
would be known among his friends 
for his versatility of mind and socia- 
bility of character, his executive abil- 
ity, his spiritual interest in the needs 
of people, his quick grasp of a subject, 
his interest in nature, and everything 
that tends to express the fulfillment of 
God’s great plan for man. 

The following remarks were given 
by Miss Fowler during the evening. 

She said in part, she was re- 
minded of an occasion a hundred 
years ago, when a dinner was ar- 

ranged by Frederick William III. of 
‘Germany, who wanted to test Dr. 
Gall’s ability to tell a person’s charac- 
teristics by his physical appearance. 
He therefore sent a note to Dr. Gall, 
saying that he wished him to dine with 
him the next evening. At the ban- 
quet, all the guests were handsomely 
dressed and wore their decorations of 
distinction with the exception of the 
famous doctor, who was in simple 
evening dress. When dinner was 
ended, the King turned to Dr. Gall 
and said: 

“Now, Doctor, I that you will 
tell us the characteristics of the gen- 
tlemen who sit on either side of you 
by their exterior physique.” 

Dr. Gall rose instantly, for the re- 
quest of the King is an order, and be- 
gan to shake his head slowly as he 
surveyed his neighbor, who was ap- 
parently a General. He paused as if 
embarrassed. 
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“Speak freely,” said the King. 

“His Excellency is fond of hunting 
and fighting. He ought to care most 
for the pleasures of the battle field. 
He loves blood.” 

The King smiled, and motioned for 
the Doctor to examine the man who 
sat on his right. This time the Doc- 
tor looked still more disconcerted. 
“This gentleman,” he said with em- 
barrassment, “ought to excel in gym- 
nastic exercises. He ought to be a 
great runner, and remarkably adroit 
with his hands.” : 

“That is enough, my dear Doctor, I 
know now that what is said of your 
powers is true. Monsieur, the gen- 
eral, your neighbor on your left, is an 
assassin who is condemned to prison, 
and the adroit gentleman on your 
right is the most notorious thief in all 
Prussia.” 

As the King uttered the last word, 
he struck three times upon the table. 
Three guards entered at the signal. 

“Conduct these prisoners back to 
their cells,” ordered the King. Then, 
turning to the surprised Doctor, he 
said : 

“This was a proof. You have dined 
side by side with the greatest bandits 
in my kingdom. Examine your pock- 
ets.” 

Dr. Gall obeyed. His handkerchief, 
purse and tobacco box were gone. 


The next day these articles were re- 
covered and returned to him, and as 
a memento of this singular occasion 
the King sent with the stolen effects a 
tobacco box of gold set with dia- 
monds. 


Miss Fowler said: “We are contin- 
ually doing all the time what Dr. Gall 
did at the table of the King. People 
often disbelieve until they have a 
proof that Phrenology reveals the 
character of a person by his physical 
organization. Then they say Phrenol- 
ogy is true.” 
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‘* Though to-day may not fulfil all thy hopes—have patience still. 
For perchance to-morrow’ s sun sees the happier days begun.’’ 


—Milton (Paradise Lost x.), 


BRAIN STORMS. 


A good deal has been said of late 
on brain storms, which is a new 
word coined for the purpose of ex- 
plaining certain phases of mental 
‘ stress and agitation. 

During March this country has 
been visited unexpectedly by snow 


storms of no mean order. Every- 
one knows what a snow storm is, 
‘but there are degrees of distress 
which follow the falling of snow- 
flakes. A little flurry of snow melts 
before it reaches the pavement ; then 
_ there is an ordinary fall of snow of 
a few inches, and occasionally we 
have a blizzard. 

Just so with the brain; there may 
be little flurries of mania; greater 
‘and more intense disturbances 
called melancholia and dementia; 


regular blizzards of brain disturb- 
ance in suicidal mania, with delir- 
ium; depressions with delusions; 
total paralysis; primary paresis; re- 
ligious mania with delusions; insan- 
ity with acute delirium; and even 
hydrocephalic idiocy with its several 
varieties, such as epileptic, paralytic, 
traumatic and inflammatory. 

This is not the place to give the 
reasons for this variation of. brain 
storm; yet these subjects form a 
very important part of our mental 
study of the brain. 


_BRAINS OF MEN AND WOM- 


EN COMPARED. © 
After an address delivered before 
the New York Women’s Legislative 


_ League on the subject of “The Law 
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of Compensation in Regard to Wom- 
en’s Brain Capacity,” an editorial 
appeared in the New York World 
the following morning on this sub- 
ject. The editor took exception to 
some remarks that were made, 
namely: “that. the brains of men and 
women (and consequently their 
skulls), are growing more alike to- 
day than they were some years ago.” 

’ In reply to this query on the part 
of the editor, we would say that 
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man who more than any other has la- 
bored to rehabilitate Gall and his doc- 
trine. His death occurréd in Leipzig — 
January 8, 1907, at the age of 53 
years. 

MObius was a . most prolific writer. 
In addition to his practice and jour- 
nalistic labors (he was for the last 21 
years editor of Schmidt’s Jahrbucher 
der In-und Auslandischen Gesamm- 
ten Medizin) he was the author of a 
textbook on nervous diseases and nu- 


while. the writer is partially correct . merous works on such special subjects 


in supposing that a certain propor- 
tion of women still think in a very 
feminine way about their clothes 
and feminine matters only, yet we 
find a large mass of women interest- 
ing themselves in subjects that do 
not pertain to the feminine sex 
alone. Thus we find more women 
to-day entering business in competi- 
tive walks of life. They engage in 
literature, art and music, finance and 
speculations. Hence their brains 
_are becoming more closely devel- 
oped on man’s scale in the anterior 
lobe, but they still retain their 
strong maternal lobe, and domestic 
affection, hence she must be ap- 
proaching the climax of balance of 
power between the intellectual and 
social which is the ideal state of cul- 
ture. 


PAUL JULIUS MOBIUS. 
By J. A. Denxencer, M.D., Boston, 
Mass. 


It is with sincere regret that I 
chronicle the death of this eminent 
German neurologist and author of nu- 
merous works on medical and anthro- 
pological subjects, and above all the 


as migraine, hysteria, tabes, neuritis, 
nervousness, exophthalmic goitre, etc. 
Of more interest to the student of 


cerebral science are his works on the 
pathology and psychology of Goethe, 
Schoepenhauer, Nietzsche and Rous- 
seau. which are well worthy of study 
by the student of character. The sec- 
orid ‘volume of his work on Goethe 
contains a section of some 50 pages on 
Goethe and Gall. Goethe and Gall 
were well acquainted, the former at- 
tended Gall’s lectures and Gall took a 
cast of the head and face of Goethe. 

Equally interesting and instructive 
are the contributions Mobius made to 
the physiology and psychology of sex. 
These include his work, “Ueber den 
ety 7g Schwachsinn des 

eibes (On the physiological infer- 
iority of woman). This work made 
him many enemies. 

‘Very interesting are also his “Bei- 
trage zur Lehre von den Geschlechts- 
Unterschieden (Contributions to the 
doctrine of sex-differences), which in- 


’ ¢lude: 


1. Geschlecht und Krankhert (Sex 
and Disease). 

2. Geschlecht und Eutartung (Sex 
and Degeneration). 

3. Ueber die Wirkungen der Cas- 
tration (On the Effect of Castration). 

4.  Geschlecht und Kopfgrdsse 
(Sex and the Size of the Head). 
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5. Geschlecht und Konderliebe 
(Sex and Love of Children). 

This little work with 35  illustra- 
tions in the text. and 14 plates is 
neither more nor less than a scientific 
and up-to-date contribution to phren- 
ological literature on the subject of 
philoprogenitiveness. 

6. Love of children and the shape 
of the skull. 

7. Die Geschlechter der Thiese 
(Sex in Animals), in 3 parts, is an- 
other critical study of the anatomical, 
physiological and psychological differ- 
ences in the sex of animals, treated 
from a truly phrenological standpoint. 


But the works which claim Mobius 


as a true disciple of Gall are: 

Ueber die Anlage zur Mathematik 
(On the natural aptitude for Mathe- 
matics), pp. 331, 51 portraits. Leip- 
zig: 1900. J. A. Barth. 

Ueber Kunst and Kiinstler (On Art 
and Artists), pp. 296, with 10 por- 
traits on 7 plates. Leipzig: 1901. 
J. A. Barth; and Franz Joseph Gall, 
pp. 222, with 5 plates and 7 figures in 
the text, including a very fine por- 
trait of Gall in his later years by Del- 
pech. Leipzig: 1905. J. A. Barth. 

The first work is simply a contribu- 
tion on the subject of Dr. Gall’s “or- 
gan” of calculation, brought up to 
date. It is a most scientific produc- 
tion. Gall’s claims are critically ex- 
amined in the light of more recent 
knowledge on the subject. Mobius 
cites many proofs in favor of Gall’s 
localization. An appendix of 75 pages 
under the title “On Franz Joseph 
Gall,” treats under 4 heads on the lat- 
ter’s anatomy of the nervous system, 
its psychology and physiology and a 
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review of his critics. This part of the 
work is practically a reprint of the ar- 
ticles on “Gall” by Mobius, which ap- 
peared in Schmidt’s Jahrbiicher fiir 


die gesammte Medizin during 1899, 


1900 and Igor. The second work, 
“Ueber Kunst und Kiinstler,” treats 
of Gall’s organs,“Farbensinn (Color), 
“Tonsinn” (Tune), “Bausinn” (Con- 
structiveness), “Poetisches Talent” 
(Ideality) and “Mimik” (Imitation). 

This, too, is a most meritorious 


work and well worth careful reading. 
The last work (Franz Joseph Gall 
contains all the material in the Appen- 
dix “On Franz Joseph Gall” in the 
volume on “Mathematics,” along with 
much additional material of a histori- 
cal and biographical nature, including 


-a consideration of Gall and his doc- 


trine in the light of modern anatomi- 
cal, physiological and psychological 
teachings. 

The object of this article is simply 
to call the attention of students of 
cerebral science to these works of 
Mobius. Every student of phrenology 
able to read German should read his 
works. Mdbius has not only “read 
his Gall” well, but he has repeated his 
observations and finding them based 
on fact, has expressed his high opin- 
ion of Gall, the anatomist, Gall, the 
physiologist, and Gall, the psycholo- 
gist, with rare courage and independ- 
ence. 

Any one familiar with the attitude 
of most German anatomists, physiolo- 
gists and psychologists anent Gall and 
his doctrine and the inevitable fate of 
any one daring to defend Gall and his 
teachings, can realize how much cour- 

e and independence it requires to 
wile in ‘ehamaet Gall and his works 
and in criticism of his critics and de- 
famers. I know only one other man 
of equal prominence who has dared to 
defend the memory of Gall and his 
doctrine. I refer to the Physiologist 
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G. von Bunge of the University of 
Basel, who in Vol. I of his textbook 


on the “Physiology of Man” refers ~ 


frequently and always kindly to Gall 
and his teachings and devotes a whole 
chapter to “Franz Joseph Gall” und 
das Sprachcentrum (Centre of articu- 
late speech). 

Both Mobius and Von Bunge de- 
serve the thanks of every student of 
phrenology. 

I conclude this article by translating 
the “characteristic” preface to Mobius’ 
work on “Franz Joseph Gall.” 

“Whether it will do any good, I do 
not know. Nevertheless, I will try 
once more to arouse interest in Gall 
and his doctrine. It is about time that 
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the world should understand the 
wrong done to Gall and profit by the 
methods first pointed out by Gall. 

“The march through the desert of 
‘scientific’ psychology and ‘scientific’ 
craniology has continued for nearly 
100 years, during which Gall’s fertile 
fields remained neglected. 

“Tt looks now as if the development 
of knowledge here and there led to 
the same views as Gall’s doctrine. 
Brain anatomy, especially, seems to be 
breaking the way. Just how much of 
Gall’s original doctrine will be finally 
accepted, we cannot tell as yet. Some 
of it may have to be abandoned, but 
the essence, I believe, will stand every 
test.” 


New SUBSCRIBERS 


No. 838.—“Glenn,” Attica, Ind.— 
This young man will take life seri- 
ously and will not be inclined to 
trifle with circumstances. He will 
see what can be done to increase his 
usefulness among men. He is not 
one who will become very impulsive 
or erratic, but will be slow to act, 
yet thoughtful and considerate, and 
will show well under high pressure. 
He will make a fine specialist, if edu- 
cated as a chemist; or could teach 
chemistry as an expert. He has 
good powers of observation; an ex- 
cellent memory of forms and out- 
lines ; and a capable mind to remem- 
ber what he has seen, and can repro- 
duce afterwards whatever has ap- 

_ pealed to him in the way of scientific 
discovery. 

No. 839.—M. M., Kingston, N. Y. 
—Your photographs show a mind of 

‘considerable culture, thought and 
reflection. If anything, you need to 
get down into the base of your brain, 
so as to equalize your interests, and 

‘think objectively as well as subject- 
ively, to bring about perfect har- 


mony of brain action. There is 
much for you in the future, if you 
will only keep on making effort in 
the right directions. Do not be too 
speculative, but live where you are, 
and take hold of the tangible and 
practical affairs of life. Do not be 
discontented because you cannot 
work everything out to your liking. 
W. J. G. Swindon—You have in- 
herited a strong constitution and an 
active temperament, are versatile, am- 
bitious to excel, self-reliant, with 
strong moral qualities. You are 
splendidly adapted for mechanical 
work, in which you could display 
your ingenuity, skillfulness and con- 
triving instincts. You are well en- 
dowed with a practical, perceptic mind 
and your judgment upon practical 
matters is reliable; you will succeed 
well in a position of responsibility. 
You have a strong inclination for 
self-culture and. with concentrated ef- 
fort it will be comparatively easy for 
you to strengthen your memory and 
should seriously take up the study of 
Phrenology. ‘ 
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T. A..G., Lancaster—Is- mentally 
alert and wide awake, very little es- 
capes his active observing faculties ; 
by this means he acquires a large 
amount of useful and practical knowl- 
edge which he can utilize in his daily 
employment. A responsible position 
in life will suit him best, for he is 
capable of superintending and -direct- 
ing work, also in laying out plans. In 
disposition he is frank, hearty and 
genial; very unselfish; he is always 
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quick to defend his principles and the 
rights of others; he will be energetic 
in doing his full share of work. He 
is never tedious nor prolix; he is best 
characterized by versatility of mind, 
expressiveness, and keen perceptive 
power. He is capable of learning 
quickly and has a good average mem- 
ory; this sometimes suffers owing to 
his lack of concentration. He will be 
interested in metaphysical studies. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. O., Texas—You ask why do the 
corners of the mouth droop in some 
persons, and what faculties or brain 
centers cause this. 

In reply, we would like to’ draw 
your attention to the explanation we 
gave not long ago that Hope has for 
its muscular expression the corner of 
the lips. Where the organ is small, 


we invariably find that the lips droop, 


as in the photograph you forwarded 
to us. We judge, therefore, that this 
woman has got into the habit of look- 
ing on the dark side of things, and 


finds it difficult to be cheerful or happy 
except under the most joyous circum- 
stances. 

Yes, this faculty can be cultivated, 
and should be drawn into active daily 
life. Otherwise, with increasing age, 
the person will become more de- 
pressed, instead of being animated by 
hope, cheerfulness, brightness and op- 
timism. Persons who are cheerful 
have an upward tendency to the cor- 
ners of the mouth. Make observations 
for yourself, and you will see this fact 
verified over and over again. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


The American Institute of Phren- 
ology held its March meeting on 


March Sth, at eight o’clock. On this, 


occasion Mr. B. Klein (E. Favary), 
gave a lecture on “Phrenology as 
Applied to the Mechanism of the 
Automobile.” The Chairman, the 
Rev. Thos. A. Hyde, in his opening 
remarks, said that Mr. Klein was a 
gentleman who had had consider- 
able experience in electrical work, 
that he had given lectures on the 
Automobile, and had had the distin- 
guished honor of speaking on this 
subject at Columbia University. As 
he was a student of Phrenology, and 
a graduate of the American Insti- 
tute, he would -be able to tell them 
something about the faculties neces- 
sary for a good automobilist, and 
could make his subject intensely in- 


teresting, as he knew all about the 
automobile and those who work it. 

Before calling on Mr. Klein, how- 
ever, Mr. Hyde said that they would 
listen to some practical examina- 
tions of character from Miss Fow- 
ler, whereupon he proceeded to se- 
lect from the audience two gentle- 
men and two ladies, all of whom, at 
the close of their examinations, ex- 
plained to the audience in what way 
the examinations had been correctly 
made. One was a colored gentle- 
man whom Miss Fowler said would 
make an excellent physician, as he 
was temperamentally adapted for 
that work, and she hoped that cir- 
cumstances would permit his study- 
ing in this line. 

Mr. Klein’s lecture was listened to 
with deep interest and the digest of 
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it will appear in the columns of our 
next JOURNAL. 

At the close a hearty vote of 
thanks was tendered to the lecturer 
for his practical entertainment and 
the lucid way in which he illustrated 
parts of his lecture with skulls and 
diagrams. 


NOTICES FOR APRIL AND MAY, 


Mr. Piercy then gave out the no- 
tices, and said that owing to the fact 
that Dr. Drayton, who was to have 
given the lecture in April, would not 
be able to return to the city in time 
to do so, arrangements had been 
made with Dr. Sahler, of Kingston, 
to give his lecture on “Suggestive 
Therapeutics” on the evening of 
April 2nd, thus simply making an 
exchange of evenings. He said that 
Dr. Sahler was too well known at 
the American Institute of Phren- 
ology to need any introduction fur- 
ther than “to say that he is sure to 


receive a hearty welcome. 


He said the lecture for May would 
be given on Tuesday evening, May 


5th, at eight o’clock, by Dr. Hen- 
ry S. Drayton, whose — subject 
would be “Some Observations on 
the Alaskans During a _ Recent 
Tour.” This lecture he expected 
- would prove as interesting as all the 
previous ones had been. As this 
would be the closing lecture of the 
season, it was hoped that all the 
members and friends of the Insti- 
tute would make a special effort to 
be present. 


He then announced that Miss 
Fowler’s Lenten Talks during 
March would be on Phreno-Hy- 
giene, and would include the follow- 
ing topics: March 6th, Raw Diet; 
13th, Vegetable Diet; 2oth, Meat 
Diet; 27th, Fruit and Nut Diet. 
Food Specimens would be on view, 
and well-known educators would be 
asked to speak in favor of their spe- 
cial diet. 
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BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, INCORPORATED. 
An interesting exhibition of two 

skulls was brought before the month- 
ly meeting of the British Phrenologi- 
cal Society, Incorporated, on Feb. 
14th, when Dr. W. Wilbraham-Fal- 
coner submitted two human skulls to 
the lecturer of the evening, Mr. F. C. 
Stacey, asking him to point out by 
phrenology the principal characteris- 
tics of each. Without any informa- 
tion as-to their history Mr. Stacey 
stated his opinion that one was of a 
criminal type. Its owner’s intelli- 
gence had been of a low order so far 
as the upper part of the front head 
showed, for there was a deficiency in 
the reflective and the moral groups. 
The skull was narrow and _ sloping 
backward in this region. At the base, 
however, around and behind the open- 
ing of the ear the skull was wide and 
full, showing a preponderance of ani- 
mal passion over intellect. The man 
would be subject to fits of uncon- 
trolled anger which would be pro- 
voked when the amative instinct was 
roused. He had no doubt the man’s 
crimes were of such a nature that 
women were concerned. 

The other skull was very different. 
-. had evidently been owned by a fe- 
male of docile character, affectionate 
and unselfish. Dr. Falconer did not 
bring this test forward in any cap- 
tious spirit, but as one who was in 
sympathy with phrenology through 
having read one of Dr. Hollander’s 
works on the subject. With regard 
to the skulls, he knew that the first one 
described was that of a criminal and 
it had been sent to him from Servia. 
The other one he knew not where it 
came from; his object was to show 
that a phrenologist seeing the two 
skulls for the first time could at sight 
distinguish the one of criminal type. 

The evening was a most delightful 
and instructive one. Mr. Stacey dis- 
coursed in a most fascinating manner 
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on the evidences of comparative 
phrenology in favor of phrenology. A 
discussion followed in which: Mr. 
James Webb (President), Dr. With- 
inshaw, Mr. Stanley and Mr. J. Nay- 
lor took part. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. | 

Mr. D. T. Elliott, instructor and 
phrenologist, of the Fowler Insti- 
tute, London, gives special atten- 
tion to the instruction of students in 
Phrenology, by class work as well 
as through the mail. The graduates 
of the Institute meet once a month, 
and have debates on various topics 
of phrenological interest. Mr. Elli- 
cott lectures in and around London 
before Literary Societies. Literature 
on Phrenology and Health subjects 
can be obtained from L. N. Fowler 
& Co., 4 Imperial Buildings, Lud- 
gate Circus, London. 


FIELD NOTES. 
Mr. H. D. McDowell is now lec- 
turing at McKinney, Texas. 


Mr. O. H. Williams is doing 
Phrenological Work in Baltimore. 

Mr. V. F. Cooper is engaged in 
Phrenological work at Vernon, Can- 
ada. 

Mr. D. F. McDonald is at present 
at Seattle, Washington. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt and daughter have 
been lecturing in Southern Ohio. 

Mr. A. W. Richardson has been 
traveling in Western Ohio. 

Mr. J. T. Miller is located in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. Ring has been doing some 
Phrenological work in Nashua, 
Ohio. 

Mr. M. Tope is residing at Bow- 
erston, Ohio, from which place he 
publishes his monthly magazine. 

Mr. E. J. O’Brien and wife have 
been giving Phrenological enter- 
tainments in Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. H. J. Brown is located at Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Prof. Allen Haddock has 
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turned to San Francisco and is 
gradually recovering from his shock 
of last April. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located in 
Chicago, Ill., and is doing good 
work there. 

In far away Stockholm the people 
are showing their appreciation of 
Phrenology by attending Mr. Lung- 
quist’s lectures on this subject. 

The Rev. Thomas Alexander Hyde 
is a gifted extemporaneous preacher, 
his published sermons are widely read 
and his book, “Christ the Orator,” has 
become household words. 

He has been preaching winter ser- 
mons in St. Matthias P. E. Church, 
Sheepshead Bay. 

The sermons of a popular nature to 
make Christians more Christian have 
been on Star-words of the first mag- 
nitude. (1) Way, (2) Truth, (3) 


_ Life, (4) - Salvation, (5) Freedom. 


Sun-words of superhuman power. 
(1) Faith, (2) Hope, (3) Love, (4) 
Immortality. 

Some spring sermons will be on 
Sun Spots of Terrible Magnitude or, 
the Satanic forces which hinder Chris- 
tianity and human progress. 


WEDNESDAY MorRNING TALKS 


On January 30th, Miss Fowler 
spoke on “Maturity,” and gave much 
encouragement to mothers who had 
mentally weak children, and cited Vic- 
tor Hugo as one instance of a child 
concerning whom the remark was 
made when he was a baby, that he 
was not worth troubling over, as he 
was so small and puny. But his 
mother thought differently. Miss 
Fowler gave the interesting experi- 
ence of Dr. James B. Richards, in 
training and developing a mentally 
weak child, which will be given by re- 
quest under the Child Culture depart- 
ment when space allows. On this oc- 

casion Dr. Mary Wood-Allen presid- 
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ed, and Mrs. Schwartz, Mrs. Glaser, 
Mrs. ‘E. M. Raye Smith, Mrs. N. E. 


Brownell and Mr. F. M. Girard were © 


guests of honor. 

Dr. Wood-Allen made a very prac- 
tical and forceful address on the best 
steps to be taken to train a child for 
maturity. She believed that Phrenol- 
ogy could assist very largely in the 
right development of a child, and sug- 
gested that all should make it a matter 
of some practical study. We wish that 
space would here allow of a full re- 
port. 


THE Fepruary TALKS. 

During February Miss Fowler 
lectured on Wednesday mornings on 
Phreno-Ethnology, taking as her 
subjects the Irish or Celt; the Ger- 
man or Teuton; the English or 
Anglo-Saxon; and the American or 
Union Race. 

During the month the following 
persons have been guests of honor: 
Mrs. Edward Lee Young, Rev. Geo. 
H. Downs, Mrs. Raye Smith, Mrs. 
Ada Crisp, Secretary of the New 
York Woman’s Press Club, and the 
New York Legislative League, and 
Mrs. R. A. Benedict. 

THE WOMAN’S LAW CLASS 
OF THE NEW YORK UNI- 
VERSITY. 

The annual reunion tea of the 
Alumnae Association of the Wom- 
an’s Law Class, of New York Uni- 
versity, held its meeting on March 
2nd at the Council Room in the new 
University building, New York 
city. Miss Pettus, the genial and 
gifted President of the Alumnae, oc- 
cupied the chair, and Mrs. M. S. 
Titus Werner, Miss Jessie A. Fow- 
ler, Miss Helen R. Hoy and Mrs. 
Ralph Shainwald, members of the 
Alumnae Association, gave short 
addresses, after which Dean Ashley 
and Professor Russell made some 
excellent remarks encouraging the 
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students in their study of law. 

In her remarks Miss Fowler 
spoke of the usefulness of the Law 
Class to women in general, and to 
herself in particular. She said, in 
part, that there were several reasons 
why law had appealed to her, and 
she thought that her experience 
might be of use in encouraging oth- 
ers to take up the subject with equal 
zest and earnestness. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 


The March prize, for the best short 
story for children, has been awarded 
to Mrs. Cornelia Robinson, whose 
story will appear in a future number 
of the JouRNAL. Honorable mention 
is given to Miss Ethel Robinson and’ 
Miss Sarah E. Baker. 

The prize for April will be for the 
best suggestions as to how to improve 
the JOURNAL and increase its circula- 
tion. 

In May a prize will be given for the 
best article on “The Definition and 
Cultivation of Hope.” 

The competition for June will be 
for the best article on “How to Spend 
a Summer Holiday Economically, En- 
tertainingly and Beneficially.” 

The July competition will be for the 
best article on “The Organ of Con- 
scientiousness.” 

The prize for August will be for 
the best views on “Diet in Relation 
to Temperament,” with practical 
rules and suggestions for the same. 

All manuscripts must be received on 
or before the first of each month, and 
should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and in ink. The prize 
winners will be given a year’s sub- 
scription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, or one of the books men- 
tioned on page 31 (the January is- 
sue). 

We hope that we may have a good 
competition every month. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 


All remittances should be made 


FOWLER -& WELLS CO. 








The Price of the PHrENoLoeIcAL 
JOURNAL AND RENOLOGICAL Macazine is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 

Sfiver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

P Stamps will be received for fractional parts 
of Wy The larger stamps are erred: they 
should never be stuck to the letters, should always 
¥e sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

Change of office address can be made by givin 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceeding month. ‘ 

Letters of uesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for =< pe and be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In — way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ant toe nahh ores ers _ may be or- 


aitents Wi for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
be given. p 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The Phrenological Era, Bowers- 
ton, O.—‘“‘Mind and Body” is the 
opening article by the editor in the 
February issue. It explains the vari- 
ous elements of the mind, and is in- 
teresting reading. Another article is 
on “Washington and Lincoln, the 
Father and Saviour of America,” 
with some remarks on their organiza- 
tions. 

The Character Builder, Salt Lake 
City—Is now a weekly, and contains 
much interesting information about 
many topics which are now eagerly 
read and studied. 

The Home Herald.—Has one arti- 
cle by John G. Woolley on “The 


Forge of the Almighty.” “Like the 
Father of His Country” is another 
article by Frank H. Sweet. “Man 
and the Animal in Man” is a third 
article of interest. 

The Club Woman’s Weekly, New 
York City.—Is a capital little paper 
which treats of news of the clubs and 
the doings of women. No better pa- 
per exists for making women ac- 
quainted with their own affairs than 
this, and it is bound to succeed and be 
a much sought after weekly. : 

Review of Reviews, New York 
City—Contains a frontispiece of the 
Hon. Edmund Pettus, United States 
Senator from Alabama. He is now 
in his eighty-sixth year, and has just 
been unanimously re-elected for the 
full term of six years. Another lead- 
ing article is on “The Tunnel from 
England to France,” with a portrait 
of the Father of the Channel Tunnel, 
Thomé de Gamond. Another article 
is by William S. Rossiter, on “Why 
We Need the Immigrant,” and is il- 
lustrated with maps, and forms an in- 
teresting feature of this issue. 

The Literary Digest, New York 
City—Which is now united with 
“Public Opinion,” contains literary 
news of unusual interest. 

The Naturopath, New York City.— 
This excellent magazine is edited by 
Benedict Lust. The February num- 
ber opens with a picture of a snow- 
flake bath indulged in by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubert Miller, of Chicago. Another 









































article is on “Nervous Dyspepsia and 
Its Treatment According to Kneipp’s 
Method,” by the editor. 

The Medical Times, New York 
City —Has an editorial on “Food and 
Tuberculosis,” which says that sci- 
entific data is constantly accumulating 
which tends to emphasize the dangers 
of injection tuberculosis, and while 
this paper condemns the extreme view 
of Von Behring that the alimentary 
canal is the sole and only atrium by 
which the tubercle bacillus enters the 
organism, the candid mind can no 
longer ignore the fact that this tract 
furnishes the channel of infection in 


PUBLISHER’S 


“Your Mesmeric Forces? and How 
to Develop Them,” giving full and 
comprehensive instructions “How to 
Mesmerise.” By Frank H. Randall. 
This book contains eleven chapters, 
151 pages, bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 

In response to the daily inquiries 
for instruction at The American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, we would urge 
upon all candidates purposing to be 
with us on the 1st of September to 
give earnest attention to home study. 
The coming session will be an impor- 
tant one. A large field is opening for 
the Phrenologists who have acquired 
thorough knowledge in the science 
and art of Phrenology. 

“Hypnotism and the Doctors. Part 
I. Animal Magnetism.” “Hypnotism 
and the Doctors” gives a most interest- 
ing account of the first appearance of 
Hypnotism, in the doctrines and prac- 
tices of Mesmer and his immediate 
followers, whose theories and proc- 
esses, although differing greatly from 
those of our modern Hypnotists, be- 
long to the same general category, and 
must be known if Modern Hypnotism 
is to be understood; besides which, 
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very many, perhaps half, of the cases 
of the disease, even perhaps a larger 
percentage. 

New Thought, Chicago, Ill—One 
article is by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, on 
“Borrowed Stilts”; another on “Brain 
Building for the Embodiment of 
Character,” by Leon Elbert Landone, 
both of which are interesting articles. 

The New York Magazine.—Con- 
tains a department for the children; 
another called “Our Ideal Home”; 
another on “Temple Teachings”; an- 
other on “The Silent Brotherhood” ; 
and still another on “Heart Talks,” all 
of which make interesting reading. 


DEPARTMENT 


those theories and processes have a 
great intrinsic interest. Mr. Richard 
Harte, as an old student of Hypnotics, 
is eminently fitted to treat the subject, 
and he has done so in this volume with 
great ability, as well as with complete 
impartiality. In it he gives a clear 
account of Mesmer’s theory of dis- 
ease, and of his methods of producing 
the “crises” on which he relied for the 
wonderful cures which he made. 

The volume is beautifully printed 
and bound, and the pages are honest 
pages—not little islands of print in 
the middle of oceans of margin. Price, 
$2.00. 

By the same author, “Hypnotism 
and the Doctors, Part II. From Mes- 
mer to Braid,” contains chapters on 
“The Second Commission on Animal 
Magnetism,” “Why Animal Magnet- 
ism Suffered Eclipse,” “Dupotet and 
Lafontaine,” “The English School,” 
“Braid’s Hypnotism,” “The Statuvol- 
ism of Fahnstock,” Sunderland’s “Pa- 
thetism,” “Electro-Biology.” Price, 
$5.00. 

“Psychology, the Cultivation of the 
Mind and Will,” by Frank H. Ran- 
dall, price, $1.25. 
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“Evolution and Phrenology.” By 
Alfred Thomas Story. The author, in 
presenting “Evolution and Phrcnol- 
ogy” to the public, has no desire to 
ask more for the hypothesis advanced 
in its pages than a calm and impartial 
treating. The subject is one he has 
been turning over in his mind for 
some years, and the more he has 
thought of it, the more it has seemed 
to him worthy of being given to the 
world for consideration. All that he 
desires is the truth. In that desire he 
framed his theory—or rather it grad- 
ually shaped itself in his mind. For 
in reality—in accordance with his hy- 
pothesis—his brain has only been the 
receptacle for thoughts that were not 
his own, but came to him from the 
source of all thought, whatever that 
may be. He is conscious of the great 
demand his theory makes upon the 
reason, of the scarcely less than revo- 
lution in the realm of thought therein 
contained. He simply asks for as 
much patient thought in the considera- 
tion of his idea as he gave to the enun- 
ciation of it—sure that if it receives 
that, it will not be found to be merely 
a vain and empty dream. Price, $1.50. 

“Why Shorthand is Difficult to 
Read?” 12mo, 27 pages. 
cents. 

“Horses: Their Feed and Their 
Feet.” A manual of horse hygiene, 
invaluable for the veterinarian or the 
novice. By C. G. Page, M.D. 171 
pages; 20 illustrations. Price, 75 
cents. 

“A Lucky Waif.” A Story for 
mothers, of home and school life. By 
Ellen E. Kenyon. 299 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“How Six Girls Made Money.” 
And occupations for women. By Mrs. 
Marion Edmonds Roe. Cloth, 75 
cents. 

“The Fallacies in ‘Progress and 
Poverty.’ ” In Henry Dunning 
Macleod’s “Economics,” and in “So- 
cial Problems” ; with the ethics of pro- 





Price, 15 
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tection and free trade, and the indus- 
trial problem considered a priori. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. ; 

“How to Mesmerize (Hypno- 
tism).” A manual of instruction in 
the history and arts of mesmerism. 
Illustrated. By James Coates. Price, 
50 cents. 

“How to Thought Read.” By 
James Coates. -Price, 50 cents. 

“The Better Way.” An appeal to 
men in behalf of human culture 
through a wiser parentage. By A. E. 
Newton. Price, by mail, 25 cents. 

“Sexual Physiology.” <A scientific 
and popular exposition of the funda- 
mental problems in sociology. By R. 
T. Trall, M.D. Price, by mail, $2.00. 

“Fruit and Bread.” By Gustave 
Schlickeysen. Translated from the 
German. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
250 pp. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

“Edeology: Plain Truths for All.” 
A treatise on the generative system. 
By Sydney Barrington Elliott, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Brain and Mind; or, Mental Sci- 
ence Considered in Accordance with 
the Principles of Phrenology, and in 
Relation to Modern Physiology.” By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., LL.B., M.D., 
and James McNeill, A.M. 12mo, 354 
pp. 125 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to 
Do and Why.” Describing seventy- 
five trades and professions, and the 
temperaments and talents required 
for each. By Professor Sizer. $2.00. 

“Hyde’s Elocution and Oratory; 
Natural System.” 8vo, 653 pp. II- 
lustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 

“Horace Mann: A View of His 
Life and Its Meaning.” A memorial 
address. By J. B. Weston, D.D. 
12mo, 24 pp. Paper, Io cents. 

“How to Feed the Baby to Make it 
Healthy and Happy: With Health 
Hints.” By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth 
edition revised. 168 pages. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 
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“How to Conduct a Public Meet- 
ing; or, The Chairman’s Guide for 
Conducting Meetings, Public and Pri- 
vate, According to the Best Parlia- 
mentaty Rules.” With rules of or- 
der, etc. I2mo, 30 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. 

“In a Nutshell.” Suggestions to 
American College Students. 12mo, 
178 pp. Extra’cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 
Filled with the information that all 
students so much need in regard to the 
care of their physical and mental 
health. 

“The Causes of the Decay of 
Teeth.” By C. S. Weeks, dentist. 
I2mo, 24 pp. Paper, Io cents. 

“How to Raise Fruits.” A hand- 
book, being a guide to the cultivation 
and management of fruit trees, and of 
grapes and small fruits. With de- 
scriptions of the best and most popu- 
lar varieties. [Illustrations by T. 
Gregg. Cloth, $1.00. A book which 
should be owned by every person who 
owns a rod of available land, and it 
will promote success where now there 
is nothing but failure. It tells of the 
cost, how to plant, how to trim, how 


to transplant, location, soil, selection,,. 


diseases, insects, borers, blight, culti- 
vation, manuring, layering, budding, 
grafting, etc. It is a most complete 
guide to small-fruit culture, with 
many illustrations and descriptions of 
the latest varieties. 

“How to be Successful on the Road 
as a Commercial Traveler.” By an 
old drummer. 16mo, 96 pp., 20 cents. 
This little work indicates the proper 
qualifications for a salesman, and is 


. full of suggestions that men “On the 


Road,” in fact all men who sell goods, 
can read with great profit. 

“The Diet Cure.” By T. L. Nichols, 
M.D. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

“Life of Dr. Gall,” by J. A. Fowler, 
contains an examination of his skull 
‘which she made when on a visit to the 
Anthropological Institute, Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris, and also a portrait of 
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Dr. Gall’s grave, Pere La Chaise, and 
the Anthropological Institute. Price, 
25 cents. 

“Success and Power, and How to 
attain It; Natural Sciences, Wisdom, 
Religion, Soul, Mind, and Body; Hu- 
man Nature, and Its Culture, Found- 
ed on the Astrologic and Psychologic 
Principles and Finally Expressed 
Through Phrenology and Physiolo- 
gy,” by W. Rockwell Kent, A.M., 
A.S.D., Ph.D. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“New Physiognomy; or, Signs of 
Character” ; as manifested in Temper- 
ament and External Forms, and es- 
pecially in the Human Face Divine. 
By Samuel R. Wells. A comprehen- 
sive, thorough, and practical work, in 
which all that is known on the sub- 
ject is systematized, explained, illus- 
trated, and applied. Physiognomy is 
shown to be no mere fanciful specula- 
tion, but a consistent and well-con- 
sidered system of character-reading, 
based on the established truths of 
Physiology and Phrenology, and con- 
firmed by Ethnology, as well as ‘by the 
peculiarities of individuals. It is no 
abstraction, but something to be made 
useful; something to be practised by 
everybody and in all places, and made 
an efficient help in that noblest of all 
studies—Man. It is readily under- 
stood and as readily applied. Price,$3. 

“Improved Phrenological Bust.” 
With upward of 100 divisions. In 
chinaware, large size. $5, net. In 
this bust the Phrenological organs are 
subdivided to indicate the various 


phases of action which many of them 


assume. It is handsomely modelled 
and beautiful as well as instructive. 
Sent only by express at expense of 
purchaser. 

“The Natural Cure. Consumption, 
Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, ‘Colds’ (Fevers), 
etc. How Sickness Originates and 
How to Prevent It. A Health Man- 
ual for the People.” By C. E. Page, 
M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 
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THE LONG LIFE SERIES 


Should be in Every Home 


Brimful of Life, Beauty, Health, Vital- 
ity, Important Advice on Sleep, 
Hearing, Bathing, etc., etc. 


pene ww Grore® Back, M.B. Edin., gang ot 
Ha Hey in Accidents and Sudden: iiness,” eto. 


aspusgs 50 cents per Volume, 
neatly bound in paper. 
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18 Health in Schools = orkshops 
38 The Human Body : Its Structure and ite 


The Saturday Review says: ‘It is not too much to 
oat Gem. as a series, that the fifty cents invested 

mes in each of them may be the means of saving 
many a five dollars.” 


$5.00 THz SET, PosTParD. ° 


Fowler & Wells Company 


* 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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Or, Signs of character, as mani- . 
fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By 8S. R. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in whick all that 1s 
known on the subject treated is System- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied. Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 





Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L. 
N. Fowler (who 
/ assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work) Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
oop Condon of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the: Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Psapp J and Weak points of 
owing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


= starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
oieoian, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 








Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenol an infallible guide to 
proper use of thei 4 powers, ae 


Parents will be shown how 


understand and train turbulent, wayward,a 
selfish children and how to bring their ee ee 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious ¢ so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 





Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
224 Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to.visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d St., New York 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Club Women 


have demonstrated their absolute need of a weekly journal 








devoted exclusively to their interests by the unusual endorse- 


ment they have accorded the 


CLUB WOMAN'S WEEKLY. 





This publication has met with wumnparelelled success 
because— 

It is the only publication of its kind. : 

It is edited from a Club Woman’s point of view. 

It has pages of timely and accurate news. 

It is well printed and illustrated. | 


It is—write for free sample copies and learn the rest. 





CLUB WOMAN’S. WEEKLY 


289 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
5 Cents a Copy $2.00 a Year 
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The New Shorthand 


That All Can Learn and Use immediately 


BY 


Rev. C. M. HOWARD 





We introduce to our readers an en- 
tirely new system of shorthand. It 
is not our intention to make profes- 
sional shorthand stenographers, but 
to assist all students in taking notes 
which may be the most easily read 
without going through the hard study 
of the principal systems of phonog- 
raphy. 

All students in taking notes which may 
be the most easily read without going 
through the hard study of the principal 
systems of phonography. Ministers and 


Students will be most benefitted by this 
system. Cloth, $1.00. 


YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


THE SWASTIKA 
(The Ancient Symbol of Good Fortane) 
“A magazine of Triumph.” 


Devoted to The Message of 
Truth and Individualism- 


EpITED BY 
Dr. Alexander J. Mclvor-Tyndall, 
New Thought editor of the Denver Sunday Post. 
One DOllar Per Year. 10c. Per Month. 
SPECIAL OFFER:- Send 10c. for single copy 25 
for four months trial subscription. sity alone 
Some Special writers : George Edwin Burnell: Baba 
Bharati, the Hindu sage; Yomo Simada, , 
writer; Grant Wallace wy cereal — 
You will like the Swastika seri zi 
Dr. Mclvor-Tyndall. weit de 11 tes alld 
Ghosts, - -« 
How thought can 
kill 





35c. 


25c. 
dow to read thought, 12c. 


Proofs of immor-. 
tality, = « 12¢. 


Magazine and books may 
be ordered of the publishers 


Address : 

Psychic Science Department, 
Wahigreen Pub. Co., 
1742-1748 Stout Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 




















JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Ghost Stories 


8 Vo. 139 Pages 
CLOTH, $1.00 


A Medley of Dreams, Impressions and 
Spectral Illusions 


BY 
EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM 


CONTENTS: 


Are We Naturally Superstitious? 

Was it a spirit Telegram? 

What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 

The Spectral Hound: Was it a Spirit; 

Who was She? Psychological Impressions ; 
How He Found His Ideal; 

That Shadow in the Park; 


A Young Wife’s Trial: 

Tongueless Voices; The Weird Musician; 
Irresistible Impulse; § The Phantom Child; 
ADream Warning; Dreams Fulfilled ; 

A Vision of Heaven; | The Haunted Chamber; 


A Dream Over Bride Cake; Elucidation; 


The Mystery of the River. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO, 
24 East Twenty-second Street, New York 











Or, Choosing an occupation, A 
series of practical papers for 
Boys. By George J. Manson. 
= mo, 108 pp, Cloth, 75 cents. 


When a young man thinks of following 
a certain line of effort, he wants to know 
what will be required of him in the way 
of education and preparation; where he 
ean obtain the required training, and at 
what cost ; what duties will devolve upon 
him ; what remuneration he may hope to 
receive ; what occupationsare likely to be 
found overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, 
and by pointing out the good and bad 
features of the difference occupations, is 
a helpin enabling one to decide which 
occupation will be best forhim, ~ 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and. scientific s. No drugs. A Christian family home, 50 years in 
this work. Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 


Address F, WILSON HURD, M. D., NorTH WaTER GaP, MONROE Co., Pa. 





CREST. VIEW SANATORIUM 


REENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
dence solicited. 
H. M. Hrreucoox, M.D., Prop. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


837, 39 & 41 West 26th St, NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, 
Established in 1870 
In: the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, vanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


e 
Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 











Men’s Pocket Physician 


Has been Revised, Eni and Profusely 
Illustrated, Bound in with Gold 
Letters, and is Now Entitled 


“VIGOROUS MANHOOD” 


The author, Dr. W. G. Boller, Os ith, tells in 
plan and easily understood langua you can 
diagnose and cure all diseases peculiar to men with- 
out drug or medicine of any hind. 

No matter of what nature, or of how long stand- 
ing your ailment may be, if you desire a permanent 
and positive cure, follow the directions for treatment 
given th this startling little book. 

The treatment is easy to follow, involving no hard- 
ship or depriving of the rational pleasures of life, and 
it will impart new vitality, fresh courage and 
surprising strength to any man who desires to 
realize superbly his Divine creative powers. 

No matter if your case be new, or of long standing, 
you will get immediate relief and ultimate cure by 
‘ollowing the treatment described in this most val- 
uable manual ever published. 

A copy of this little book, which can be carried in 
the pocket, yet which is a scientific treatise by an 
educated physician, will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of its price, ONE DOLLAR. ith one year's 
subscription to HEALTH, $1.50. 

Whether you are sick or well, you cannot spend 
that amount more wiseiy than by investing it In a 
copy of “ ViGOROUS MANHOOD.” 


Health Pub. Co. Dpt. 2, 321 5th Ave. 


NEW YORK 








Dr. J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Ch 
Suite 1405- 
126 State Street, Chicago 


Send for Pamphlet. 





references 














H, W. SMITH, Ph. D. 


PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
CALVERT AND ALMENA, NORTON CO., KANS 
U. S. Mail Trail No. 3 Almena Camp 53 





The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. In 
seven parts. By Samuel T. Coleridge. 
With illustrations by Chapman. 12mo, 


“THE ART OF LIVING LONG” 
BY LOUIS CORNARO 


(Cornaro wrote his guide to a long and healthy life in 
Sour parts, at the ages of 83, 86, 91, 
and 95, and died at 103.) 





Octavo volume, illustrated, bound in full 
cloth, gilt top—a handsome parlor edition. Net $1.50 


Postpaid, $1.62 

BISHOP SEYMOUR, Springfield 
A valuable contribution to hygienic literature. I commend the 
work and hope it will have a wide circulation. 

WILLIAM F. WARREN, President Boston University 
lhave enjoyed irs fd handsome work, and am placing 
it in the University wary for the use of professors and 
students, 

REV. ROBERT COLLYER, New York 
I can hardly find words to thank you for this noble work you 
have edited so well, The volume teems with the treasure of 
z counsei. 

VILLIAM D. HOARD, Ex-Governor of Wisconsin 
A valual ‘bution to \ ledge and di 








of man. 
“IMOTHY DWIGHT,. Ex-President Yale University 
The book will be helpful, I am sure, to many readers who will 
carefully reflect upon the thoughts which it offers. 
H10 C. BARBER, President Diamond Match Co. 
I feel such a deep interest in the book, I wish to have some of 
my friends read it.” Please send me twelve more copies. 
tev. RUSSELL H. CONWRLL, Philadelphia 
It is one of the best books on health and long life yet published. 
VILLIAM F. VILAS, Ex-Secretary of the Interior 
Your translation of Cornaro’s legacy of the secret of long life 
has given me pl and in ii 
3ISHOP MCCLOSKEY, Louisville 
Who knows, it may help to land me, if not into, at least some- 
where in the neighborhood of the nineties. [b. 1823) 


Sent upon receipt of price, prepaid, to all points in this or any for- 
sign country, by 


Fowler & Wells Company 














24 East 22d St., New York 


N. B.—When ordering copies to be sent as gifts to others, give 
all names and addresses distinctly. 
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System of 
Elocution 
and 
Oratory 





Founded on an analysis of the 
Human Constitution considered 
in its three-fold nature—Mental, 
Physiological, and Expressional. 
By Thomas A. Hyde and William 
Hyde. 8vo, 653 pp., illus, Cloth, 
$2.00, 8s. 


The authors have studied the subject 
closely, and present it from new and 
original standpoints. This is not a com- 
mon-place book on the plan of the num- 
erous school text-books, but one well 
worth the attention of all who would 
excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


How to Feed. 
the Baby 








To make it Healthy and Happy, 
with Health Hints. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Revised. By Dr. ©. E. 
Page. 12 mo, 168 pp. Cloth, 75 
cents, 3s. 

The book should be.read by every per- 
son who has the care of children, especi- 


ally of infants, and those ~who ‘have the 
good sense ‘to — its suggestions will 
reap arich reward, we believe, in peaco 
for themselves and comfort for the 
babies.— Boston Journal. 






Forty Years 
in 
Phrenology 


Embracing Recollections of His- 
tory, Anecdote, and Experience 
12 mo, 413 pp. Twenty Illustra- 
tions. By Nelson Sizer. Cloth. 
$1.50, 6s. 


Works of Biography are always full of 
interest. This is more so than others in 
proportion as the Author's experience 
has been more varied, His experiences 
as a Practical Phrenologist during more 
than forty years, afforded opportunity 
for gathering material which rarely falls 
to the lot of any man; and, it is presented 
in such an interesting manner that every- 
one who reads it will wish the book were 
four times as large. 








Looking Forward 
for Young Men 





Their Interest and Success. 12 
mo, extra cloth. About 200 
pages. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. 
$1.00, 4s. 

The hints and hits ror young men con- 
tained in this work are in Mr. Weaver's. 
best style, und relate to his Friends, 
Business, ‘Politics, Money, Time, Ambi- 
tions, Reading, Pleasures, Hopes, Home, 
Habits, and it is his latest work. 
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WALTERS 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersvill 
Fs nearest, Larter, best af the W si 


THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


PARK, PA. 


bar A = minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. Bookl:. 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





Psychology and 
Pathology 
of Handwriting 


By Magdalene Kintzel-Thumm 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 


CONTENTS 


PREFACE. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INTRODCCTION 
ptt re AL INTRODUCTION 
FIRS ART: 
A. "Narenaay Thinking. 
B. Conscious te we 2 
I. Undertaking kind. 
Il. Resisting kind. 
SECOND PART: 
A. Mental gifts: 
B. Asthetical gifts: 
I. For music. 
Il. For painting and plastic arts. 
Ill. For poetry. 
IV. For dramatic arts. 
C. Gifte of humor and wit: 
Humor. 


Wit 
D. "piical ifts: 
I, a. Kindness. 
b. Wickedness. 
Ii. a. Cheerfulnese, 
b. Gioominess. 
Ill. a. Truthfulness. 
b. Untruthfualness. 
Iv. a 
Vv. Courage. 
Lack of courage. 
VI. Self-confidence and self:estee: 
Lack of self-esteem and self contidenee, 
Vil. Vanity and conceit. 
reedom from vanity and conceit. 
ve Selfishness. 


Pere oe 


X. Domineering qualities ote sense of ambition. 
XI. a. Dignity and aristocrac 
b. Lack of dignity and a 
XII. Eniotionality and lack of Gnotionniiey. 
XIll. a. — 
b. Slow 
XIV. Self parm and lack of self control. 
XV. Physical moderation and immoderation. 
XVI. Neatness and lack of neatness. 
XVII. a. Generosity. - 
b. Stinginess. 
XVIII. Talkativeness. 
as PART: 


A. Mental diseases 
I. Abnormal signe in the involuntary part of 
handwriting. 
II. Abnormal sane in the voluntary part of 
handwriting 
Bodily diseases. 
APPENDICE. 





Price, $2.00 net 


Quen 


Psychic Life and Laws 


OR 
The Operations and Phenomena 
of the Spiritual Element 
in Man 
PRICE, $1.50 


BY 


Charles Oliver Sahler, M. D. 


THE RELATION OF ELECTRIC FORCE TO THE MAINTE- 
NANCE AND OPERATION OF THE DUAL MAN. 

Positive and negative elements necessary to all exis. 
tence.—Source of man’s —. -—The lungs the great 
laboratory.—Vitalizing of the physical units.—Storing 
away the magnetic force.—Its great importance.—Lu- 
minous quality.—Relation to the voluntary and involjun- 
tary functions of the body.—Relatiun to ex ion of 
thought.—Illustration.— Relation to inspiration.—Steps 
in civilization marked by development of thought force. 
—The telepathic age.—Magnetic force in creation. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AS THE CHANNEL OF OPERATION 
BETWEEN THE MORTAL AND THE IMMORTAL 
Main office of sy-tem.—Brain faculties.—Microscopi- 
cal structure of nervous system.—How the son] makes 
use of the system.—Complexity of mental action.—Con- 

dition of nerve cells in sleep, 


Science of the Soul 


CONSIDERED 
Physiologically and Phi!osophically 


With an Appendix, containing notes of Mesmeric and 
Psychical Experiences 


By JOSEPH HADDOCK, M.D. 
With Engravings of the Nervous System 





Price, $1,00 


PHRENO-MESMERISM, or the manifestation of the 
Phrenological sentiments aud feelings, which is but an- 
other form of simple imaginative action; TRaNsreR oF 
STATE AND FEELING, or that Imaginative action which 
causes the patient to feel what is done to the Mesmeris- 
er, as if it were done to him; MENTAL ATTRACTIOY, or 
apparent Magnetic drawing of the oe of the patient, 
even contrary to his inclination. EREBRAL LvcIDITY, 
or apparent illumination of the Brain; with other forms 
of what is called CLaivoYaNncEe; but which I think 
would be bettercalled Inner Vision, or INTERNAL, OF 
SPIRITUAL Sient. Assuming, therefore, for the pres- 
ent, that these phenomena exhibit a — of great and 
important facts, ag cannot be set aside, neither by 
reason nor ridicule, I proceed at once to enquire—How 
we are to understand them? In what way to account 
for the curious and interesting manifestations thus cast 
upon our notice? . 





) 
| 
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CHILDREN 


TEETHING 


~W over Fr 4 Yai 4 
thing yru wort R 
S00 s Dp THEIR CHILDRE 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC. 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
Win ND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 


an druggists in every part of the 





bine ne Cents a Bottle. 





FOR HIGH QUALITY 


If you don't know ened QUALITY send 16 cents 


in stamps encils and a 
copy of DIXON'S PENCIL PENCIL GUI E Mention this adv. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














OWEN HUGH WILLIAMS 


PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 


Graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology 


YESTERDAY 


was a day of remarkable achievment. 
It has seen the birth and death of 
many eminent men and women. 


TO-DAY 


is the greatest day history ever saw. 
To-day is better than all previous days. 
Is not the sun brighter to-day than it 
was yesterday? You smile, but read 


TO-MORROW 


a magazine dominated by the highest 
ideals. Jt embodies the wisdom of all 
the ages. It is progressive, aiming at 
the development of perfect manhood 
and womanhood. 

Send 15 cents for 3 sample copies. 
They are unique and bound to interest 
you. The proof is in the reading. 


10 Cents the Copy. $1.00 a year. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2215 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Agent for Fowler & Wells Publications. 
24 East 22d Street, New York City 








Daily Attractions 
In New York 


A Weekly Magazine of advance 
information concerning events and 
attractions in Greater New York 


—Coneerts, Lectures, Theatres, 
Art Exhibitions, Club News—in 
fact; everything that everybody 


wants to know, 





Subscription, $2.00 per year; 
$1.00 for Six Months 
50 Cents for Three Months 


B. L. CLARKE, Manager 
9012 Metropolitan Building 
New York 














| KIRK SEX SERIES 


Wondes of bike 


A Talk with Children about Sex, 
By MARY TUDOR POLE, 
AUTHOR OF “ FaiRIES,” 
With an Introduction by 
LADY ISABEL MARGESSON. 
This book is Intended for young children of both 


sexes. It shows in simple language the analogy between 
ehe reproductive processes in planjs and human beings. 


Price, 25 cents Net. 
Publishers : 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 





FREE to F. A. M. A_beautifa. 
Masonic Calendar, also large catu 
logue of Masonic books and goode 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious M= 
sonic books. 


REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS. 


Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED. 8d Edition; 897 Pages. $1.50. ILLUSTRATED. 

Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Religion ; 
or the Relation of Man to the Universe. 

The Macracosm and the Microcosm or the Influence of the Planets on 
the Human Mind, and accounting for the perfect character of Jesus Christ. 

The Progress of the World, as Explained by the Principles of Phren- 
ology. 

Harmony between Science and Religion. The Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; Spiritual Knowledge ; The Bottomless Pit. 

‘I prize your book next to the Bible in several particulars. Aside from 
the Word of God it is the most interesting book I have ever read. I most 
sincerely thank you for your conscientious efforts in behalf of religion through 
scientific investigation. To my mind it is the most tremendous sweep 
forward in science, of any work of a scientific nature that I have ever exam- 
ined. I fail tosee how any person of a fair mind, can read the work, and 
then disbelieve either Astrology or Phrenology.—ev. /. D. Morgan, 
Blackwell, Okla. 

Rev. W. Bruce, of Manion. Cal., says: ‘‘The seventh, eighth and ninth 
chapters of your book are beautiful. ’’ 

Mr. F. T. Thatcher, of Inwood, Cal,, writes: *‘ Your book has given me 
the clearest insight into these universal laws of anything I have ever read. 
With Mrs. Loomis’ writings should we all comply. With her instructions 
we would surely command a high place in the way of regeneration that would 
develop a higher standard of humanity that would be more spiritual.”’ 

The Portland School of Astrology, of 266 Clay Street, Portland, Oregon, 
writes: 

‘*Mr. B, F. Loomis. Dear Sir: We have studied your book ‘SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION,’ and find it a most fascinating, comprehensive and in- 
structive work. No true investigator can afford to miss this book. You 
have made the harmony existing between Astrology and Phrenology and the 
Bible most clear and interesting. As one proceeds from chapter to chapter 
he grows stronger than ever in determination to make for still greater indi- 
vidual excellence, and he knows better how to go about it practically, It is 
helpful, refreshing, inspiring and enlightening. ‘‘SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
ION ’’ has our respect, our admiration, and our best wishes. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 
24 EE. 22nd Street, New York. 




















Description Of The 
Colored Bust 





The Six Phrenological Regions and Their Collective 
Functions, by Eulogio Prieto, of Cuba 


PRICE $5.00 BY Express Collect 


As the geographer divides the 
earth, by natural or arbitrary 
boundaries, into continents, 
nations, etc., so the phrenologist 
divides the head into regions, 
groups, and organs, according to 
analogy of function, 

1, Impulsive Region, or Selfish 
Propensities, Object: The 
exigencies of life; the strug- 
gle for existence. It com- 
prises 7 organs, 

2. Social Region, or Domestic 
Propensities, The wants of 
family and home; co-oper- 
ative life. It comprises 5 
organs. 

3. Rulership, or Selfish Senti- 
ments. Mental cuhesion, 
emulation, ambition; self- 
control; beginning of all 
goverment, 

4 Semi-intellectual or Perfect- 
ing Region. Object: Art, 
beauty, ssthetics. It con- 
tains 5 organs. 

5. Intellectual Region. Relat- 
ed with the physical and 
metaphysical worlds; 3 
groups and 16 organs; /er- 
ceptive or observing group, 
6 organs; ecoll clive, 6; 
and Understanding, reason- 
ing or reflective, 4 organs. 

6. Spiritual, or Moral and Re- 


ligious Region. It is the , 
skylight and throne of the j 
Soul; stimulating the no- 
blest sentiments of man and | 


restraining passion, 5 or- 
gans, 


Fowler & Wells 


24 East 22nd Street, 





Company 
New York 








The Dr. C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 














This Sanitarium. (large, new addition, modern in every 
articular,) is roomy, homelike, free from all institutional 
eatures and erected with especial reference to the care 

and treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and PFUNC- 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this piace. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 

the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suc- 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 


Write for circular. 
THE DR C.0.SAHLER SANITARIUM 
KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON. N. Y. 





Our 
Digestion 


Or, My Jolly Friend’s Secret, by 
Dio Lewis, M. D. One vol, 12 
mo., 407 pp. $1.50, 6s. 


Of all Dr. Lewis’ works this contains 
most of his peculiar style—jolly, quaint, 
terse, plucky, strong, andsensible. His 
perfect familiarity with the subject of di- 
gestion renders all use of technicality and 
subterfuge quite unnecessary. He 
grasps the subject with the familiarity 
and ease of one who has spent a lifetime 
in its study. 

“Our Digestion” treats each and every 
part of the digestive machinery, and dis- 
cusses foods, drinks, and all the other 
elements and conditions of ‘‘My Jolly 
Friend’s Secret.” 





Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


a 


N attractive, quiet home for the treat. 


ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 


ralgia,etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, 

Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 

Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 


Address 


PHOTO. BY ROCKWOOD 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD. M D. 





DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 








